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THE question may arise, why I associate the views of » 
Dr. Beecher with those of Pelagians and Arminians? 
My answer is, that'‘these views, though differing some- 
what in form, arrive at the same result. These views are 
all equally inconsistent with moral inability, and depend- 
ence on special grace. Pelagius denied the native bias 
to sin in the human heart after the fall, and thus freed 
himself, as he supposed, from all the difficulties of moral 
inability. The Arminians admit the moral ruin of man 
as the effect of the fall, but they balance this admission, 
by a determining power of the will, or by common grace. 


Dr. Beecher admits moral inability, but then, it will 
_ appear, in the following examination, that he introduces 


an appendage to natural weability, as a counterbalance to 
this admission. This appendage is what he calls an alter- 
native power of choice, or a power of contrary choice, 
the object and effect of which will be to enlarge natural 
ability so far as to overcome moral inability, or to throw 
a bridge of natural ability over the chasm which the 
orthodox have always believed to lie between the exist- 
ence of natural powers of moral agency, and a disposition 
of heart to use them aright. If it shall appear in the sub- 
sequent examination, as I think it will, that by the power 
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of contrary choice, Dr. Beecher does not mean simply the 
power of choice ; if we shall find, as we shall, that he says 
expressly, “the questionof free will is not whether a man 
chooses,’’ thereby asserting that a man may choose and not 
be free ; and consequently, that a man must possess some- 
thing more than the power of choice to ensure his free 
agency; and if we find that this something more than the 
power of choice, is used and applied as an equivalent to 
moral ability, thus placing the sinner’s salvation in his own 
hands, by ascribing to him natural ability to overcome his 
moral inability, or natural ability to acquire moral ability, 
and thus remove his moral inability; I think no candid 
mind will object to the association above mentioned. 
The theory, in all these different forms, is the same in 
philosophy, in design, and in effect. Dr. Beecher’s 
“ Views, it is true, have many shades and shadows of 
orthodoxy. The superstructure look/ air and imposing ; 
but the philosophy is Pelagian, and all the orthodoxy in 
his “ Views” is undermined by a false theory of moral 
agency, on which the whole is founded. 

It may be well, perhaps, here to remark, that the pres- 
ent discussion does not respect the proper use of the term 
ability. That fallen man has the natural powers neces- 
sary to constitute him a moral agent, is admitted on all 
hands. Now, whether it is proper to denominate these 
powers natural ability to do his duty, or comply with the 
Gospel, is questioned by some, because these powers may 
be under the control of a wrong disposition, in which 
case, they are not only practically vain, but actually re- 
bellious, and never will be otherwise without a change 
of heart. But this is not the question now. The follow- 
ing examination respects rather the question whether moral 
agency implies any thing respecting free will, more than 
power of choice? Whether it necessarily implies a self- 
determining, self-regulating power, call it by what name 
you please, in the exercise of which, the agent chooses 
what he shall choose, or by what motives he shall be 
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governed ; or can choose contrary to what he does choose, 
and thus counteract and reverse his own volitions? Dr. 
Beecher, if I understand him, affirms, and attempts to 
prove, that such a power is essential to moral agency, and 
that without it, choice itself is mere fatalism. 

A revival, at this time, of this obsolete and exploded 
theory, is, on many accounts, to be lamented. Its deep 
hold on the natural feelings of man, and its adaptedness 
to promote superficial views and experience in religion, 
prepare the way, whenever it comes forth under the sanc- 
tion of respectable names, for it to gain extensive popu- 
larity, and to exert overwhelming influence. Its power 
arises, not from its consistency with scripture, or fact, or 
itself. For in all these respects it is deficient. But it 
coincides with human feeling. It is just what every man 
naturally wishes to have true, and therefore what every 
one wil! believe if he can. It is lamentable, that the 
strong disposition to deceive themselves in the greatest of 
all concerns, which men manifest, should receive the en- 
couragement which this doctrine affords. But another 
ground of lamentation, at the revival of this theory in the 
American Church at this time, is, its tendency to unsettle 
all our ecclesiastical affairs, to roll hack the wheels of 
moral improvement, and thus to undo all that has been 
done in this cause for the past half century. The history 
of the Church, in former ages, shows that the effect of 
this system has always been, confusion and disorganiza- 
tion. Ithas always weakened the energies of the Church, 
by great nominal increase, without spiritual life. The 
consequence has been speedy and general corruption. 
Said a late eminent divine of New England, “Ir wit. 
TAKE ONE HUNDRED YEARS TO DO AWAY THE EVILS BROUGHT 
ON THE CHURCH BY THESE SPECULATIONS. EDWaRDS FOUGHT 
A GREAT BATTLE WITH THE ARMINIANS, AND GAINED THE 
VICTORY ; BUT NOW ALL IS TO BE GONE OVER AGAIN.”’* 


* The Rev. Dr, Porter, late President of Andover Theol. Sem. 
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According to the common course, the incursions of this 
error, at this time, might perhaps have been anticipated. 
For it is observable that its periodical returns and inun- 
dations have been aboutan hundred years asunder. And 
it is about that term of time since Edwards expelled it 
from the American Church, and well nigh, from the think- 
ing and religious world. But the fathers, where are they 2 
“All is to be gone over again.” A new generation has 
arisen which knows not Edwards. The question, there- 
fore, is to be decided anew, whether this field shall be 
overrun with error and delusion, or whether the seed of 
truth shall be sown and bear its genuine fruits. 

Perhaps a question may arise, as to the motives which 
have induced this examination. This question every one 
will see at once is not cognizable by men. But the ex- 
aminer owes it to the Christian public and to himself to 
say, that no imaginable ground of unkindness, can in this 
case be alleged. With Dr. Beecher, as a man, a neigh- 
bor, or a friend, the writer has no controversy. On the 
contrary, he cherishes the recollection of past intercourse, 
when, in contiguous parts of the vineyard, and as fellow- 
laborers in the cause of truth, they were helpers of each 
other’s joy. 

The examiner is fully aware of the odium which, in 
minds little accustomed to discriminate, attaches to such 
undertakings. A little observation, and some little expe- 
rience, ha& shown him what popular prejudice can do. 
He does not enter on this work without counting the cost. 
No motive of personal fame, or interest, will therefore be 
supposable. | 

If any explanation beyond this is demanded, the writer 
must say, and he does say it, as he believes, in sincerity 
and the fear of God, that he regards the principles in- 
volved in this discussion, as essential to the cause of 
truth ; consequently, he regards the theory of moral 
agency which he understands Dr. Beecher to have ad- 
vanced and defended, as involving dangerous error, and 
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if pursued to its necessary consequences, as adapted to 
undermine and destroy all evangelical religion, in doctrine 
and in practice. The writer is aware that by some these 
principles are professedly regarded as of minor impor- 
tance, as unessential points of speculation. But who re- 
gards them in this light? So long as this is not a con- 
ceded point on all hands, of what use is the plea? Will 
it satisfy the feelings of those who regard these matters 
as essential; will it justify them in keeping silence, or 
convict them of criminality, if they declare their views ; 
to tell them that others regard them as minor points? 
Must not every man disburden his own conscience in this 
respect ? 

With the writer’s views of this subject, what can he do, 
what ought he to do, in any measure of fidelity to the 
cause for which he labors, but to declare, without fear or 
favor of any man, his reasons for the views he entertains ? 
If he sees what he believes to be destructive error coming 
in upon the Church, can he do less than attempt to coun- 
teract it? True, there is no small share of responsibility 
attached to a controversy on these subjects; true, in itself, 
it is no desirable matter to encounter the opprobrium of 
the interested, or the lamentations of the timid. But are 
there no considerations of weight found in the opposite 
scale? Is fidelity to the cause of truth a mere sound 2? 
Is there no responsibility attached to the part we act 
towards what we conscientiously believe to be the Gospel 
of Christ? Is there no future day of account? Do we 
owe nothing to Christ and to his cause, nothing to im- 
penitent men around us, and in all the regions of the 
heathen world; nothing to unborn generations ? 

After all, there will probably be some whe will not 
discern between discussion and angry dispute, and who 
will insist upon it, that all controversy betrays a bad 
spirit, and unnecessarily leads to contention and division. 
Are those who will hear to no reason on this point, aware 
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that, in adopting this principle, they condemn the example 
of Christ and his apostles? The truth is, men naturally 
love darkness rather than light, therefore the truth has 
always been, and must be propagated in opposition to 
natural feelings; in other words, by controversy. Dis- 
cussion of Christian principles and practice, is indispens- 
able to the prosperity of true religion, and what is neces- 
sary to render it profitable is, a candid and Christian 
spirit. ; 

It may be proper to remark once more, that the object 
of this examination is not to attack Dr. Beecher in his 
person or character. It is not the man, but the doctrine, 
the theory which he has sent forth to the world, and upon 
which he suspends such important practical consequences, 
that I design to expose and resist. Or perhaps I might 
more properly say, it is the doctrine, the theory, and the 
practical consequences, which his language would gene- 
rally be understood to advocate and sanction. What Dr. 
Beecher intended to teach, is not now so much the ques- 
tion, as what his language will naturally convey to the 
reader. For the object is, not to analyze Dr. Beecher’s 
theological character, so much as to detect error, and pre- © 
vent its dissemination. On this ground, there can be no 
question that Dr. Beecher has made himself responsible 
for the promulgation of Pelagian and Arminian senti- 
ments. For there are but two theories in respect to free 
will in moral agency. One is, that it consists in the 
power of choice simply; so that if a man does as he 
chooses, in respect to the motives before him, he is in that 
act a free agent, enjoying all the moral freedom which 
can be possessed by a creature. The other is, that free 
will does not consist in choice, but implies some power 
or ability to regulate the choice, and determine the will 
independently of motives. The former is the theory 
commonly called Calvinistic. The latter is that of the 
Pelagians and Arminians.—Now when we hear Dr. 
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Beecher saying, as we shall find he does, that “the ques- 
tion of free will is not whether a man chooses ;? and 
when we find, as we shall, that a power of contrary 
choice is his Tattsman that solves all mysteries, and anni- 
hilates all difficulties, who can mistake the conclusion, or 
how can it be possibly avoided ? 
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EXISTING DISCUSSIONS TO BE SETTLED ONLY BY 
REFERENCE TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


Tue time has arrived when a careful reference 
to the first principles of true religion is unavoida- 
ble. The foundations of orthodoxy in the Ameri- 
can Church, have, from the time of Edwards till 
recently, been considered as firmly laid; and such 
terms as Moral Agency, Free Will, Natural Abil- 
ity, Special Grace, Divine Influence, and Revival 
of religion have been understood as having a defi- 
nitive signification. ‘These terms have been con- 
sidered as involving points universally admitted to 
be vital, and none could hope to stand within the 
pale of orthodoxy who questioned their commonly 
received import. True, there have been shades 
of difference among the orthodox as to some minor 
points, but who ever thought, till lately, of applying 
the phrase “ minor points” to the great fundamen- 
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tal principles of moral action and Spiritual life ? 
If these are minor points, what are the major? 
If these are unessential,“where are we to look for 
the essential truths? But the time has come when 
the above mentioned terms, which have so long 
been considered as of established import, are 
brought into question, or are charged with various 
meanings as best suits the particular views of dif- 
ferent persons. By these means the very princi- 
ples of religion are involved in confusion and per- 
plexity. 'Two persons may converse together on 
the same subject; agree in their use of terms, and 
yet differ as widely as the poles in their meaning, 
For Moral Agency, Native Depravity, Regenera- 
tion, Election, Divine Sovereignty, and Perseve- 
rance, as used by different persons do not mean 
the same thing. And the claim to orthodoxy now 
is founded, in many cases, on the use of terms 
rather than the adoption of their established sense. 

Such being the fact, it becomes necessary to go 
back to the elements of religious truth, and inquire 
for the legitimate meaning of its phraseology. 
Otherwise the professed followers of Christ will 


‘soon no more understand each other than the 


builders of Babel. But I am aware there is in the 
religious community a sickly aversion to such in- 
vestigations, and the abuses of metaphysical inqui- 


, ries have brought the whole subject into disrepute. 


Many seem to be horror-struck at the very terms 
Speculation and Metaphysics, as at the apparition of 
some evil genius whch portends strife and mischief. 
As there is, however, at present no alternative, but 
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investigation or shipwreck of the faith, I beg the 
indulgence of a few preliminary remarks on the 
importance of a reference to FIRST PRINCIPLES, 
These principles are simple self-evident truths, 
which are clear to the perception of every mind, 
and which constitute the material of all sound rea- 
soning. For reasoning consists in deducing from 
self-evident truths other truths as consequences, the 
relation of which to first principles is as clear as the 
truth of first principles themselves. Mathematical 
calculations in all their variety and extent are found- 
ed on a few first principles which are exhibited 
in a few simple fundamental rules. And every 
one admits the necessity ofa familiar acquaintance 
with these rules as the basis of all correct mathe- 
matical operations. Noone cries out against spec- 
ulation here, though the learner must be drilled 
season after season in the acquisition of this sci- 
ence. 

So in moral and religious subjects there are first 
principles or self-evident truths, which, together 
with facts observed or truths revealed, constitute 
the basis of all correct reasoning on these subjects. 
And though our perception of moral relations is 
not as clear and precise as that of mathematical, 
and consequently our deductions do not partake of 
the same degree of certainty; yet moral science so 
far as itis such in reality, depends on the knowl- 
edge of first principles and the fundamental rules 
for their management. All beside this is mere im- 
agination, and when attended with excited animal 
feeling, is the phrenzy of fanaticism. Philosophy 
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in morals and religion, may be false in two re- 
spects, viz. 1. When it assumes first principles 
that are erroneous, or 2. When it draws false con- 
clusions from first principles that are correct. 
Hence the speciousness with which false philoso- 
phy often appears. It slyly adopts fundamental 
maxims which are false, and passes them over 
very hastily, and then makes a great display of the 
deductions from these premises. And while the 
attention of the learner is directed to the reasoning 
from the premises, the false premises themselves 
are palmed upon him at unawares. Or false phi- 
losophy will make a show of its fundamental 
truths, displaying them before the mind with great 
assurance, and while the attention is occupied with 
this parade, it slips in some false conclusion. Thus 
error always comes inthe garb of truth. It never 
says, I am error, receive me as such, but always 
says Iam truth; and not only so, but it always 
exhibits some truth as a passport to the error. 
This is a fact which all inquirers after truth should 
well understand and carefully remember. Many 
are ready to conclude that if some part of a sys- 
tem is true, the whole must be, especially if the 
truth is made to glare and dazzle. But no conclu- 
sion can be more groundless. The scribes and 
pharisees and other deceivers, made a show of 
some forms, the better to conceal their neglect of 
the weightier matters of the law. The cheat al- 
ways shows his fair side, and with the more care 
as he is sensible there is another side which he 
wishes to conceal, Every inquirer after truth 
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should therefore keep a vigilant eye to more points 
than one. He must watch the soundness of the 
first principles, and then the relation of conclusions 
to these principles. If reasoning be sound in both 
these respects, it is safe. But it may be founded 
on truth in one respect, and yet be unsound in the 
other, when the result will be error. 

The above remarks are designed to show the 
great importance of first principles, not only in 
themselves, but as subjects of familiar acquaintance 
to all who are interested in their operation and 
results. Especially is this importance to be noted 
in moral and religious concerns. It is a very 
wrong and hurtful impression which many seem to 
have received that fundamental truths in religion 
are either beyond their reach, or so dry and use- 
less as not to be worth the search. Many men of 
sagacity in their temporal affairs, who would as 
soon think of seeing without eyes or working with- 
out hands, as of transacting business without the 
knowledge of the rules of business, will yet scout 
al] doctrinal knowledge in morals and religion, and 
pertinaciously maintain that all effort to explain 
or understand the principles of morals and religion 
is so much labor lost. In their temporal affairs 
they go by rule, and will be satisfied with nothing 
but knowledge ; but in spiritual concerns they are 
content with conjecture, and are willing to be blown 
about with every wind of doctrine. Just look at 
these two methods of doing business in contrast. 
Your merchant or mechanic presents you with a 
bill of goods, specified, carried out and footed te 
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a large amount. The writing is beautiful, the form 
fair, and every thing is done up in good style. But 
this does not satisfy. You feel the importance of 
applying a few first principles to this bill to test its 
accuracy. You accordingly add, subtract, multi- 
ply and divide, as you find occasion until satisfaction 
is obtained. And you feel much better in count- 
ing out your money to know that all is right, than 
to trust to some fair appearances. You could not 
thus know without an acquaintance with the rules 
of calculation. But your religious teacher comes 
before you with statements which involve your im- 
mortal interests, he teaches doctrines, he draws 
conclusions, he enjoins duties in which you have a 
personal and infinite concern ; and yet you trust to 
his talents, his plausibility, his assurance; you take 
allfor granted; you apply no test; you obtain no 
_ knowledge, either because you have never become 
familiar with the first principles of religion, or are 
too indifferent to make a faithful application. 

But, not to dwell longer on this general view, 
we now direct attention to Morar AcxEncy, as in- 
volving some of the first principles of morals and 
religion. 

A moral agent is a being qualified to act in re- 
gard to right and wrong. Among created beings, 
a moral agent is one qualified to act as a subject of 
moral government, as deserving reward or punish- 
ment.. From this brief definition it will be mani- 
fest that moral agency is deeply interesting to 
every accountable creature. The questions, what 
renders a man accountable, and what are the con- 
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nexions and consequences of his accountability, 
are important not only to the philosopher and the- 
ologian, but questions which come home to the 
personal duty and interests of every individual, and 
the answers to which, like the rules of ordinary 
business, should be familiar to every mind. It is 
to be lamented therefore that moral agency should 
be regarded by many as too abstruse and meta- 
physical for common minds, as a subject which 
must be handed over to theologians and controver- 
sialists, while ordinary men are to exercise and 
practice godliness without meddling with these nice 
distinctions. It would not be strange if some men 
under these impressions should cry out against the 
present attempt and say, away with speculation, 
we want no metaphysics. They will admit that 
moral agency is the foundation of all moral exer- 
cises and character, and yet. they do not feel the 
necessity of understanding its nature and opera- 
tions. Men, they say, can breathe and digest food 
sufficiently for all the purposes of life without be- 
ing physiologists. ‘The nature of the stomach and 
lungs they leave to those whose business it is to in- 
vestigate these matters, while they go about their 
business eating and breathing as nature dictates. 
Such men ought, however, to remember that the 
avenues of bodily health are guarded by senses 
and instincts. But for these, while there are foul 
air and poisonous articles of food, every man must 
understand the nature of stomach and lungs or be 
liable to be destroyed by every breath or morsel. 
In morals and religion, however, men have minds 
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to discern truth from error, and by the action of 
their own minds must the work be done. In these 
things every man must act for himself. He may 
turn over the principles to theologians, but he him- 
self must be accountable for the practice which 
should result from the principles. Metaphysics or 
no metaphysics then, moral agency is a_ subject 
which no candidate for immortality can safely neg- 
lect. This is a point on which I feel constrained 
to insist. And I appeal to the practice of every 
business man for proof of its importance. Do any 
say they prefer practice to speculation? 1 answer, 
what can be moré practical in its tendency than a 
knowledge of moral agency? What can more 
effectually lead a moral agent to set at defiance all 
restraint and to assert his own independence, 
than the idea that his moral agency is something 
which implies self-determination, something which 
even God cannot control, and which he can 
approach only by persuasion? On the other hand, 
let a man feel that while he is accountable he is 
dependent, that while he has destroyed himself by 
sin, his moral agency is not impaired, and he is 
brought at once to his place, prepared to cast him- 
self on the sovereign mercy of God. And let a 
man have no enlightened views at all on the sub- 
ject, he is afloat without helm or compass, at the 
mercy of every wind, and ready to dash on the 
hidden rocks. Besides, are not cavillers constantly 
resorting to this ground of objection? What is 
more common than to hear objections to the dis- 
tinguishing doctrines of the gospel alleged on the 
ground of their inconsistency with moral or free 
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agency? This has been, for many generations, 
the standing allegation against the doctrines of 
decrees, election, and special divine influence. 
And what gives the objection all the power it pos- 
sesses, 1s, that those who make it, and those against 
whose belief it is directed, do not understand 
enough about moral agency to see that it is utterly 
destitute of foundation. It goes for truth, because 
those interested are not sufficiently informed to 
contradict it. But should this be so? If men 
are speculated out of the truth, may they not be 
speculated inagain? If infidels will make assaults 
on this ground, should not believers be able to 
meet them with the truth? Ignorance can make 
objections, but light and knowledge only, can re- 
move them. The prevailing errors of the day 
have obtained their currency chiefly through the 
neglect and consequent ignorance of the principles 
of moral agency. This lies at the foundation. If 
error be found here, it will run through the whole 
system of morals and religion. The only hope of 
removing errors which come in this way depends 
on the revival of a knowledge of first principles, 
especially as they respect moral agency. Such 
were the views of Edwards, and such the course 
which he adopted, and which at his day and during 
succeeding years have been eminently successful. 
He says on this point, (Works, vol. vi. p. 4235) 
“ Here I would observe in general that the afore- 
mentioned notion of freedom of will, as essential! 
to moral agency and necessary to the very exist- 
ence of virtue and sin, seems to be a grand favor- 
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ite point with Pelagians and Arminians, and all 
divines of such characters in their controversies 
with the orthodox. There is no one thing more 
fundamental in their schemes of religion. On the 
determination of this one leading point depends 
the issue of almost all controversies we have with 
such divines. It is very necessary that the modern 
prevailing doctrine on this pomt be well under- 
stood, and therefore thoroughly considered and 
examined, For without it there is no hope of put- 
ting an end to the controversy about original sin, 
and innumerable other controversies that subsist 
about many of the main points of religion.” 
Similar are the views of Dr. Beecher himself, 
(with how much consistency will hereafter be 
seen,) on the importance of this subject. He says, 
(Views in Theology, p. 15,) “ I commence with the 
subject. of free agency or the natural ability of 
man as the foundation of obligation and moral 
government. I begin with this first, because it is, 
as Dr. Wilson has said, the hinge of the whole 
controversy. This is eminently true. It is the 
different theories of free agency and accounta- 
bility, which have in all ages agitated the Church. 
There is not a discussion about doctrine at this 


time in the Presbyterian Church which does not ° 


originate in discrepant opinions respecting the cre- 
ated constitutional powers of man as a free agent, 
and the grounds of moral obligation, and personal 
accountability. Settle the philosophy of free agen- 
cy, what are the powers of a free agent, how they 
are put together, and how they operate in personal, 
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accountable action, and controversy among all the 
friends of Christ will cease.” ' 

Among those who admit the accountability of 
man in his fallen state, there have been two and 
substantially but two theories of moral agency. 
These have been distinguished on the one hand, by 
the doctrine of some inherent power in man, as a 
moral agent, of self-determination and self-resto- 
ration; and on the other, by the doctrine of abso- 
lute and entire dependence on divine influence, 
_ and that consistently with moral freedom and 
accountability. ‘These theories have been advan- 
ced with various modifications, but they will be 
found to be the substance of all the different creeds 
and confessions which have prevailed in the Christ- 
ian Church. The former of these is the one now 
to be examined. It is called the Pelagian and 
Arminian theory, not because it is now advocated 
in the exact form in which Pelagius and Arminius 
taught, but because it possesses the grand distinct- 
ive feature of that system. Pelagius and Arminius 
did not agree in the exact form of their theories. 
Pelagius denied moral inability, Arminians have 
avoided it by the self-determining power and com- 
mon grace. The theory, therefore, is the same in | 
both cases, for it comes to the same result.. The 
distinctive feature of the theory I consider to be 
avoidance of fallen man’s moral inability and de- 
pendence. Whether this is done by direct denial, 
or by the supposition of a self-determining power, 
common grace, or a power of contrary choice, 
makes no difference in the effect. ‘The theory in 
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all these forms is one and the same, and its great, 
object is to avoid the difficulties of human depend- 
ence. But the consequence is, that in doing this 
it is involved in much greater difficulties of another 
kind. ) 
Now in the case before us, if the theory recently 
advanced and advocated, does ascribe such pow- 
ers to a moral agent as in effect to destroy his 
moral inability, and his dependence on the special 
grace of God, I feel warranted in calling it the 
Pelagian and Arminian theory. It is in effect the 
same. Whether the theory in question is charge- 
able with such results will appear on examination. 

In the mean time, 1t 1s hoped that the acknowl- 
edged importance of the subject, and its connex- 
ion with the dearest interests of man and of the 
Church, will secure for this examination, at least, 
a candid and attentive consideration. 


SR TE ON: hI. 
EXPLANATION OF TERMS. 


Tue ambiguity of language has been a fruitful 
source of protracted and useless controversy. 
But this is not the worst of its effects. Like the 
jungles and swamps of savage warfare, it has 
afforded concealment to those who desire to prop- 
agate error and yet to avoid its responsibility. By 
this means they are enabled to disseminate their 
real sentiments in one sense of ambiguous terms, 
and that a sense which they know will be gen- 
erally received ; and yet they have another sense 
in reserve, which the terms will possibly admit, 
which will not only shield them from the charge 
of heresy, but is real orthodoxy according to ac- 
knowledged standards. 

The first thing then to be done in discussing a 
subject of fundamental importance is, to settle the 
meaning of leading terms, as used in that discus- 
sion. ‘The writer on such. subjects, who is not 
explicit as to the sense in which he uses terms, 


exposes himself to the suspicion of unfairness. 
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A man who keeps open his retreat to the jungle, 
evinces a disposition, if occasion requires, to avail 
himself of that sort of defence. 

The theory of moral agency, as stated by Pela- 
gian and Arminian writers, employs terms which 
have a two-fold and even a three-fold meaning. 
Among these, we find the following, viz. Ability, 
power, freedom, possibility, power of choice, and 
power of contrary choice. On the other hand, the 
advocates of this theory, in meeting the arguments 
and objections of their opponents, often make libe- 
ral use of the terms impossibility, necessity, coer- 
cion, and fatalism. The philology of these terms 
individually, or their specific difference, as a point 
of criticism, is not important to the present design. 
Their popular meaning, as classes of synonymous 
terms, is the present subject of inquiry. 

It is said that a moral agent must be able to do 
what is required of him, and that he must be vol- 
untary in doing it; that is to say, he must have 
ability and the power of choice. This would seem 
to be very plain, and to possess much of the 
aspect of self-evident truth. And yet, the instant 
you admit it as such, you find that the terms are 
capable of different meanings, and opposite inter- 
pretations, like two streams which rise from con- 
tiguous fountains, and interlock on the heights of 
some mountain, but which discharge their waters 
in distant oceans and opposite hemispheres. 

The first termis Anrtrry. A moral agent must 
_ have ability to do what is required of him. What 
is the meaning of ability in this proposition? In 
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_ the first place, it may mean, that the agent has the 
requisite physical power of body and mind to do 
what is required of him. That is to say, that he 
has the requisite bodily strength, and that he pos- 
sesses the necessary mental powers and capacities, 
such as understanding, reason, conscience, the 
power of choice, and the susceptibility of moral 
affections. In this sense, the proposition is a self- 
evident truth and will be universally admitted. 
But, an the second place, the term ability may be 
used to imply disposition as well as physical pow- 
er, or an union of physical and moral power. And 
it may be said in favor of the latter sense of the 
term, that it is the only sense in which the propo- 
sition above stated can be true. The proposition 
is, a moral agent must have ability to do what is 
required of him. Now this proposition in the first 
sense of ability, needs some qualification, like the 
following. A moral agent must have ability to do 
what is required of him, if he will; or he must 
have ability to be obligated to do what is required 
of him. For, it is said, that in the strict sense, fallen 
man has no ability of any kind to do what is 
required of him. That is to say, though he has all 
requisite physical power of body and mind, yet 
this, though it amounts to a ground of obligation, 
does not constitute ability actually to do. Because 
doing implies disposition as well as physical power. 
It may be asked, perhaps, whether we can sup- 
pose an agent obligated to do, what, in the full and 
perfect sense, he has no ability to do, and what, it 
is morally certain he never will do? I answer, 
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the scriptures evidently sanction such a sentiment. 
God “commandeth all men every where to re- 
pent ;” and yet it is not only certain, that left to 

themselves they never will repent, but our Saviour 
adds, “ No man can come to me except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him.” Devils and rep- 
robate men have not ceased to be under moral 
obligation, and yet it is impossible to renew them 
to repentance, 

But it is not my design here to settle the proper 
sense of the term ability, so much as to point out 
the different senses in which it is used. For it is 
of little consequence what meaning is attached to 
terms, provided it is explicit and uniform. | 

In the third place, the proposition above stated 
is still construed by some in another sense of the 
term ability. 'They say, substantially, that a moral 
agent, having physical power, and not moral pow- 
er, must, to be a moral agent, have an intermediate 
power of self-determination or contrary choice; 
so that if he cannot directly, in the full sense, do : 
what is required of him, he can regulate his own 
choice and determine his own motives, and over- 
come his moral inability, so as to bring himself to 
the point of obedience by desperate efforts. With- 
out this power of contrary choice they say, man 
cannot be a free moral agent, even though he is per- 
fectly voluntary in all he does, because his volitions 
and motives themselves are not subject to his own 
control. Though he may choose, this, say they, 
does not determine the question of free-will, until 
it is certain he chooses without coercion or neces- 
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sity. He must have physical ability to. remove 
moral inability, or, to borrow an illustration from 
the reasoning of a certain pilot, who wished to 
introduce a new system of navigation; it is con- 
tended that seamen have not sufficient liberty in 
following the compass, as they must go whither the 
compass points, whether they will or not, and 
choice, it is said, that is under any sort of necessi- 
ty, is no choice at all. Besides, the compass is 
acted on by magnetic attraction, and this attrac- 
tion is a physical principle, and therefore, as their 
wills must follow the compass, and the compass 
follow this physical influence, it is plain their wills 
are acting under a physical necessity, which is 
nothing but fatalism, rank fatalism. It is said that 
to possess real freedom, they ought to be able not 
only to choose to follow the compass, but to choose 
which way the compass shall point. That is to 
say, they ought to be able, without any compass, 
to regulate the compass in all its movements. Or, 
to state the principle in general terms without ref- 
erence to navigation, to be really free in our agen- 
cy, we ought to be able, without any motive, to 
determine by what motives we will be governed. 
Otherwise, though we choose, yet if our choice is 
influenced by motives we do not choose to be influ- 
enced by, we are not free. In short, choice, to be 
perfectly free, must have no motive whatever. 
For if we are influenced by motives, it 1s evident 
Wwe are not perfectly free, as we should be to 
choose without any motive, in which case the will 


exercises its own sovereign power. But since 
3% 
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there are motives abroad which will come in con- 
tact with the will, it becomes necessary, to pre- 
serve the freedom of moral agency, to have an 
alternative power to guard against the undue influ- 
ence of motives and moral inability. 

All [have to say concerning this theory of moral 
agency, which is now the popular theory is, that 
it is, in effect, the same thing ‘as a denial of moral 
inability. This, however, is not the place to dis- 
cuss its merits. Such, and so many being the 
senses in which the term ability may be used, the 
truth or error of the above proposition must de- 
pend on the sense of the term. ‘The same, sub- 
stantially may be said of the terms, power, possi- 
bility, freedom, &c. ‘They may relate to physical 
power, to moral power, or to both united; or to 
something intermediate, which can control both, 
but is itself controlled by nothing. 

The terms power of choice, and power of con- 
trary choice, need a particular consideration. 
What then is the power of choice, but the will, or 
that faculty of the soul in the exercise of which it 
elects one of two or more objects, according to its 
pleasure, or according as it finds motives in the 
objects to induce the choice? Choice may be 
relative or absolute. It is relative when one thing 
is chosen rather than another, not from difference 
in nature, but in degree. Thus one hundred dol- 
lars are chosen rather than ten, on account of rel- 
ative value, for the ten would not have been refused 
but from the presence of the hundred. This is 
commonly called preference. 
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Absolute choice is that which regards the nature 
of an object and always implies the refusal of the 
opposite. Sweet is chosen and bitter refused by 
the same act. For if the sweet were absent the 
bitter would still be refused. A person chooses 
harmony and rejects discord by the same act ; he 
chooses pleasure and refuses pain, he chooses the 
service of God and refuses the service of Satan. 
And in regard to all objects of contrary natures, 
it is impossible in the nature of things that the 
choice of one should not be the refusal of the 
other. This is a fact of great importance in con- 
sidering the power of choice. When we say that 
the will has power to choose either of two or more 
opposite objects, we mean, not that the soul is ina 
previous state of indifference, or that with the 
same feelings and same set of motives it can 
choose either an object or its opposite, for this 
would be to suppose that the soul can choose and 
refuse the same object at the same time, but we 
mean, that the power of choice in itself is as com- 
petent to choose one thing as another, and that the 
objects come fairly within the range of a power of 
choice. 

The power of contrary choice, if any definite 
meaning can be given to these terms, must mean a 
power, that, in some way or other, operates con- 
trary to the will. That it does not mean simply 
the power of choice is evident from two reasons, 
The language does not admit of this construction ; 
and the purposes to be effected by this power show 
that it is something more than the power of choice. 
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The power of contrary choice. The word contra- 
ry denotes some choice or power of choice already 
existing, to which it is contrary. A power can- 
not be contrary to itself, nor to nothing. It does 
not mean then that the will, before it made a 
choice, or found motives to a choice, could have 
made an opposite choice, or have found motives in 
‘an opposite object ; for that operation would have 
been simply choice ; there being no existing act to 
which it could be contrary. But contrary choice 
supposes that the will has acted, that a choice 
exists, and that there is a power of moral agency 
which can counteract or reverse that choice. The 
design for which this power is introduced, shows 
that it means something more than the power of 
choice. It is designed to avoid the difficulties of 
moral inability, and consequent dependence. But 
as this inability lies in the will, the simple power 
of choice will afford no relief, because that power 
‘in the case supposed, is morally perverted and 
always operates in favor of transgression. If 
then, the power of contrary choice is to have any 
effect, it must be something different from the per- 
verse will, something which can interpose to cor- 
rect it. So far then is clear, it means something 
different from the power of choice. But what 
doesit mean? This is not sd easily told, as those 
who use the terms do not generally take the pains 
to define them. Does it mean the power to choose 
two opposites at the same time? ‘This would be 
the natural import of the language. But, as this 
is an impossibility, and as no one can have power 
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to perform an impossibility, it would hardly be fair 
to charge on the advocates of the theory so pal- 
pable an absurdity. The power of contrary choice, 
then, we may suppose, means a power whose 
office it is to re-consider and reverse the acts of 
the will, a kind of supreme court of errors, a 
power that can, without motives, determine by 
what motives the will shall be governed, a power 
that chooses, not between objects, but volitions; 
in one word, a power of choosing choices. I 
know that this conclusion brings us into the neigh- 
Berhoor of the old self-determining power of the 
Aiminians, and the advocates of the theory in view 


may cry out against this, as charging upon them 
what they deny; but I see not how to avoid this 


conclusion. There is, at best, but a choice of 
evils. Either this power of contrary choice must 
involve the absurdity of a power to choose two 
opposites at the same time, or a power which de- 
termines and turns the will. There is not much ° 
to choose, I am aware, between the horns of this 
dilemma ; and I leave the advocates of the power 
of contrary choice to elect for themselves. 

There is another class of terms used in discus- 


- sions on moral agency which deserves some atten- 


tion. It is composed of such as the. following ; 
viz. necessity, coercion, constraint, and fatalism. 
In regard to the term necessity, there is a sense in 
which it is inconsistent with moral agency, and 
that is the sense of compulsion, as opposed to 
volition. This is the turning point. Necessity is 
opposed to moral agency so far as it isopposed to 
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volition, and no farther. This term according to 
President Edwards, “is a relative term, and sup- 
poses opposition of the will to the thing spoken of.” 
“ A thing is necessary in this sense which we can- 
not help do what we will.” But there is a philo- 
sophical and moral necessity which is consistent 
with moral agency, because.it is consistent with 
volition. This necessity is the certainty or truth 
of a proposition without implying opposition of 
will, or the certain effect of moral causes, in which 
volition is involved. -Thus, “it is impossible for 
God to lie,” because his moral character affords 
the ground of certainty in this respect. The 
brethren of Joseph “could not speak peaceably to 
him.” That is to say, such was the state of 
their hearts that this effect was a certain conse- 
quence, and yet they were free moral agents. 
The same is true of the terms coercion, restraint, 
and others of the same class. When they mean 
compulsion, or what is contrary to volition, they 
are inconsistent with moral agency. ‘This is the 
important fact to be remembered in all discussions 
of this nature. Whatever is consistent with 
volition is inconsistent with moral agency, and so 
on the contrary, whatever admits of volition, ad- 
mits of moral agency. To talk then about coer- 
cion of the will, or about necessary volition as 
inconsistent with moral agency, is to talk nonsense. 

The will cannot be coerced so as not to choose, 
or to choose what is not pleasing ; and therefore, 
it cannot be coerced so as to interfere with moral 
agency. When we meet with such language as 
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necessity of choice, or coercion of choice, imply- 
ing something contrary to moral freedom, we may 
put it down for something without meaning, or 
said merely for effect, an appeal to prejudice, 
where no appeal to reason could be sustained. 

I have a word to say concerning rara.ism, that 
stereotype term of cavil and reproach. It has 
become so stale in the service of scoffers as to 
render its introduction into grave theological dis- 
cussions a matter of surprise. The term, in its 
legitimate signification, excludes all volition, for the 
same reason that it excludes all moral accountable 
action. It belongs to the materialists, to those 

who suppose that what we call moral evil is a 
‘property of matter, and that action or exercises 
are the result of physical properties and laws, 
which no choice of God or man can suspend or 
control. With what sense of propriety or justice, 
then, is this term, in all its unqualified odium, hurl- 
ed at those who make vjolition an essential part of 
their moral system, and who consider the existence 
of volition indispensable to moral agency? But, 
not to anticipate the business of our examination, 
let it suffice here to remember, that nothing can 
properly be called fatalism, but what excludes all 
volition, all voluntary action. 


SECTION Ill... 


STATEMENT OF THE THEORY. 


Berore we enter on the examination of this the- 
ory, a more particular statement of its leading fea- 
tures is desirable. I begin with the views of Pela- 
gius. He held that— As man has ability to sin, 
so he has also not only ability to discern what Is 
good, but likewise power to desire and perform 
it. And this is the freedom of the will which is so 
essential to man that he cannot lose it. Man is 
capable of securing salvation by the proper use of 
his own powers, as of drawing on himself damna- 
tion by the abuse of them.” (Murdock’s Mos- 
heim, vol. i. p. 441, note 47.) There can be no 
doubt that by ability in this passage, Pelagius 
meant moral, as well as physical power. And by 
man’s being capable of securing salvation by the 
proper use of his own powers, it is manifest he 
meant something more than physical power ; con- 
sequently, the leading feature of the Pelagian the- 
ory is, that man has power to discern and perform 
what is good, and to secure salvation by the proper 
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use of his own powers; and consequently, a denial 
of moral inability, and human dependence. This 
is the freedom of the will, or moral agency, accord- 
ing to Pelagius. Dr. John Taylor, a cotemporary 
with Edwards, and a distinguished advocate of the 
Arminian theory, says, “ Moral virtue, in its very 
nature, implieth the choice and consent of the 
moral agent, without which, it cannot be virtue or 
holiness. A necessary holiness, is no holiness.” 
Dr. Turnbull, another distinguished writer of the 
Arminian School, says, “ It is necessary to the very 
being of virtue, that it be owing to our own choice 
and diligent culture.” The meaning of both these 
writers, seems to be, that moral agency necessarily 
implies in the agent, a power to originate and reg- 
ulate his own volitions. They say, virtue implieth 
the choice and consent of the agent, not in its ex- 
ercise, but in its existence; that is, an agent must 
choose to be virtuous, before he is so; and further, 
that virtue must be owing to a man’s choice and 
diligent culture. The agent must choose or con- 
sent to be holy, before he is so, and as a necessary 
means of becoming so, or he is no moral agent, 
and has no moral character. That is to say, a 
moral agent must necessarily have power to choose 
virtue, and to consent to it before he is virtuous, 
and this he has as a moral agent, whatever may be 
his moral state. Thus, the Pelagian and Arminian 
views coincide. 

A late anonymous writer, evidently in the same 
views of moral agency, says, “ Man is now a free 
moral agent, able to do as God commands and 
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desires, or the contrary.” That is to say, a free 
moral agent is one who is able to do as God com- 
mands and requires, or the contrary. And that 
by able here, he means something more than mere 
physical power is evident, because he elsewhere 
says; “If an apple and an orange are placed be- 
fore a man, and he chooses one when he could 
choose the other, then he is a free agent in that 
choice.” It is not enough, it seems, that one is 
chosen, the choice is not free unless he is able to 
choose the other. Let us look at this case a mo- 
ment. An apple and an orange are placed before 
the man, and it so happens that he is a lover of 
oranges, but has no relish for apples; and as a 
consequence, he chooses the orange, while he finds 
no motive to choose the apple. Is his choice free ? 
No, says this writer, it cannot be free unless he 
has power at the same time to choose the apple. 
But he does not love apples, and how can he choose. 
that which he does not love? Can he not freely 
choose the orange, though he does not, cannot, 
choose the apple? No, insists this divine, he can- 
not freely choose the orange unless he can at the 
same time choose the apple. But the fact is, he 
does choose the orange, while with his present 
feelings, he does not, cannot choose the apple. 
And this writer is requested to show why the 
choice is not free as any choice can be. ‘To ren- 
der his meaning more explicit, this writer adds, 
“That the above definition of a free agent is a 
correct one, is manifest, for an agent is a being 
that acts, and he cannot be said to act freely, when 
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he cannot refrain from acting, or act differently.” 
This is very explicit, and the meaning is, that vol- 
untary action is not free action, unless a man has 
power to refrain or act differently. That is to 
say, a man has a motive which mduces him to go 
to the south, rather than the north, he accordingly 
goes to the south according to his choice. But 
now the question arises, whether he is free in this 
choice and action? One says, he is free because 
he chooses and does as he pleases, and that is free- 
dom enough. But no, says another, not so fast, 
we must first ascertain whether the man could 
choose to stand still, or to go northward. But the 
supposition is, that he found motives to induce him 
to move, rather than remain stationary, and to go 
southward rather than northward. And if such is 
the fact, how can he freely or voluntarily refrain 
from acting, or act differently? There is some- 
thing quite paradoxical in this account of moral 
agency. The same writer proceeds to say, “Some 
argue that they act, and think, and choose, just as 
God makes them ; and others say, they are under 
the dominion of motives, and are controlled by 
motives, as much as a magnetic needle is by a mag- 
net. But God can act, think, and choose, without 
being compelled by any superior power, to act, 
think, and choose, just as he does. And it never 
has been proved that he has not given to man the 
same ability. God created man in his own im- 
age. In regard to motives, it is true indeed, that 
men cannot choose or act without motives, but it 
does not follow that they cannot choose or act dif- 
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ferently from what they do when they have mo- 
tives. It cannot be proved, that when a man hag 
motives placed before him, he could not under 
those very motives, choose and act differently from 
what he does.” Let us see how this is. Here is 
aman so under the influence of the fear of God, 
and a love to his neighbor, that he cannot take his 
neighbor’s property or life, the motives are deci- 
sive with him neither to steal nor murder. . Now, 
can this man, under these very motives, break both 
the sixth and eighth commands? What motive 
can a man in the state supposed, find to do this, 
and if he does it, must he not act without motive ? 
Joseph said to his mistress, how can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God? The motive 
was decisive. Could he, under the same motive, 
turn about and commit the crime? There is some- 
thing mysterious in this moral agency. but, this 
writer says, it has never been proved that God has 
not given to man the same independence and pow- 
er which he himself possesses. Indeed! has this 
never been proved? And who would ever have 
anticipated a call to prove that God has not made 
his finite creatures independent like himself? Is it 
possible in the nature of things, for a finite mind to 
originate its own motives and volitions, as is done 
by infinite wisdom and omniscience! God can- 
not be acted upon by extraneous motives, because 
every motive originates in his own mind. Is it so 
with man? Is he possessed of intuitive knowl- 
edge, so that no motive from without, no influence 
from a superior power, can reach him? It were 
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presumption to suppose it. But, says this writer, 
“God created man in his own image.” Very 
good, what then, does this image mean moral 
agency! If so, then as man is now a moral 
agent, he still possesses the image of God. Satan 
is a moral agent, but would he say that Satan pos- 
sesses the image of God? The above mentioned 
writer proceeds in the exposition of his views, as 
follows. “Ability to obey God, is an essential 
part of free moral agency, it is a constitutional 
property, or faculty of the soul, which man can no 
more destroy than he can destroy his own exist- 
ence. Man, therefore, is now (i. e. in his fallen 
state), a free moral agent, able to do as God com- 
mands and desires, or the contrary.”  Adbzdlity, in 
this passage, does not mean physical power, be- 
cause that is not the matter in question, nobody 
disputes that a moral agent must have physical 
power. Neither is it moral power, for that would 
imply that every moral agent actually does obey 
God, and must, to be a moral agent. But it means 
an alternative power, or power of contrary choice, 
which can choose its own choices, and elect its 
own motives. This power, as it in effect nullifies 
moral inability and human dependence, brings us 
to the ground of Pelagians and Arminians, as be- 
fore stated. 

Dr. Beecher, who, of late, has appeared among 
the advocates of this theory, (in his “ Views in 
Theology,” page 31), says; “Choice, in its very 
nature, implies the possibility of a different, or con- 
trary election to that which is made. There is al- 
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ways an alternative to that which the mind decides 
on, with the conscious power of choosing either ; 
and if you deny to mind this alternative power—if 
you insist that by a constitution anterior to choice 
of the nature of a natural cause to its effect, the 
choice which takes place can come, and cannot 
but come into being, and that none other but this, 
can, by any possibility exist, you have as perfect a 
fatality of choice as ever Pagan, or Atheist, or An- 
tinomian, conceived. The question of free will is 
not whether a man chooses—this is notorious— 
none deny it—but whether his choice is free—as 
opposed to fatal necessity—as opposed to the laws 
of instinct and natural causation, whether it is the 
act of a mind so qualified for choice as to decide 
between alternatives, uncoerced by the energy of 
a natural cause to its effect, whether it is the act of 
an agent who might have abstained from the choice 
he made, and make another which he did not.” 
Again, he says, (page 35), “ Choice, without the 
possibility of other, or contrary choice, is the im- 
memorial doctrine of fatalism.” Again, (page 36), 
“ But that choice without the power of contrary 
choice, is fatalism in all its diversified forms, is ob- 
vious to inspection, as a matter of historical re- 
cord.” | 

The present object of bringing these statements 
under review, is, not to examine their truth, or 
their consistency with other things advanced by 
the same writer, for this belongs to another part of 
my plan, but simply to ascertain their meaning. 
For I wish, if possible, to shut out all occasion for 
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the plea, so often repeated, “ I am misunderstood, 
Iam misrepresented.” 

Let us begin with Dr. Beecher’s account of fa- 
tality. What does he mean by this term, as he has 
used it? Let him speak for himself. “If you 
deny to mind this alternative power, if you insist 
that by a constitution anterior to choice, of the na- 
ture of a natural cause to its effect, the choice 
which takes place can come, and cannot but come 
into being, and that none other but this can possi- 
bly exist, you have as perfect a fatality of choice 
as ever Pagan, or Atheist, or Antinomian, con- 
ceived.” It will be observed here, that Dr. 
Beecher makes no distinction between physical 
and moral causes, or necessity. He does not tell 
us whether he really supposes that volition can be 
produced by physical coercion, or whether he sup- 
poses that any one believes this. Neither does he 
tell us whether he really considers moral influence 
and certainty as inconsistent as physical with free 
volition. Precision on this point, is all important 
to intelligibleness, and yet he has left his readers 
to decipher his meaning in this respect, the best 
way they can. This looks a little like keeping 
open a retreat to the swamp in case of necessity, 
The elements of Dr. Beecher’s fatality, appear to 
be these. Choice, choice which can come, and 
cannot but come into being, and choice, other than 
which, none can possibly exist. Now as choice is 
the basis of this compound, and as nothing but 
moral influence and certainty can consist with 
choice, the natural, if not the necessary interpre- 
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tation of the passage is, that choice which is mor- 
ally certain, or morally necessary, is fatality. For 
example, it is morally certain that God will not lie, 
it is impossible it should be otherwise, the choice 
in the divine mind to communicate truth, will 
come, and cannot but come, and none other than 
this, can, by any possibility, exist ; therefore, ac- 
cording to Dr. Beecher, the truth of God is as per- 
fect fatality of choice as ever Pagan, or Atheist, 
or Antinomian, conceived. Will he abide by this 
consequence of his own statement? Why not? 
Is he misunderstood? Then the only alternative 
is the idea that choice can be the effect of physical 
necessity, which one would suppose, he would be 
equally reluctant to admit. What, then. after all, 
is Dr. Beecher’s fatality of choice? Fatality of 
choice! What a combination of contradictory 
terms. Suppose Dr. Beecher should talk about a 
wooden stone, a dark light, a material spirit, or a 
moral water-wheel, what should we think? Did 
Pagan, or Atheist, or Antinomian, ever dream of 
fatality of cuorcr? No. Fatality is the very an- 
tipodes of choice, and introduced for the very pur- 
pose of excluding all voluntary agency. But more 
of this in the sequel. We next inquire for the 
meaning of Dr. Beecher’s free will. And here he 
shall speak for himself. “The question of free 
will is not whether a man chooses, this is notorious, 
none deny it, but whether his choice is free as op- 
posed to fatal necessity, the laws of instinct and 
natural causation.” Here, again, no distinction is 
observed between physical and moral causes. He 
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speaks of fatal necessity and natural causation as 
producing volition; but does not let us know 
whether he regards the influence of motives as 
fatal necessity, or whether he really believes that 
physical causes can produce volition. Perhaps 
the reader will think that no man in his senses 
would adopt either alternative. I think so too, but 
Dr. Beecher has p!aced himself in this dilemma, 
and it would be some satisfaction to know which 
absurdity he really prefers. One thing, however, 
is certain. Dr. Beecher does not consider choice 
as evidence of free will. He says expressly, “the 
question of free will is not whether a man chooses.” 
That is to say, if I understand it, a man may choose 
to do a thing, and not be free in doing it. As for 
example, a man is arraigned for murder; the fact 
of killing is admitted, and further, the accused ad- 
mits that he did it of choice; but his plea is, that 
he was not free in the act. How would such a 
plea be regarded in a court of justice? How 
would Dr. Beecher himself, regard it? Suppose 
a man strikes him, or robs him, or fires his dwell- 
ing, he admits he did it of choice; but then he 
pleads, that the question of free will is not whether 
a man chooses. To what evidence would Dr. 
Beecher resort, to prove the culprit to be free? 
Does not common sense decide that this is a dis- 
tinction without a difference? Does not every 
one know that a man must be free in what he 
chooses to do, that it cannot be otherwise? What 
then, can Dr. Beecher mean by his free will, which 
does not depend on choice? We may, perhaps, 
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obtain light by looking a little farther at this state- 
ment. Dr. Beecher seems to consider natural 
causation, or the nature of a natural cause to its 
effect, as something in the way of free will. If 
natural cause here, means physical cause, then 
the relation of such a cause to its effect, may be 
stated in the following particulars, viz : 

1. A natural cause produces its effect by physi- 
cal or mechanical force, in obedience to the laws 
of nature. 2. It produces its effect without voli- 
tion, or as the case may be, in opposition to it. 
3. It produces its effect with invariable certainty. 
A person standing on a high scaffold, if it should 
give way, would fall with force to the ground with- 
out any volition, or in despite cf all his volitions 
to the contrary. And every man, placed in these 
circumstances, would experience the same invari- 
able result. Here, again, we find Dr. Beecher in 
the same dilemma as before. He must either sup- 
pose that vohitions can be produced by physical or 
mechanical power, or that the moral certainty of a 
volition, as the effect of a moral cause, which ts the 
only point in which moral effects resemble the effects 
of natural causes, is fatal necessity, and inconsistent 
with free will. If the latter supposition be true, 
then God is not a free agent, and there is no such 
thing as free will, in the universe. Gaining no 
light, therefore, in this quarter, we proceed one 
step farther, and inquire for the meaning of Dr. 
Beecher’s alternative power, or power of contrary 
choice. It will be observed, that this supposed 
power, holds a high place in Dr. Beecher’s estima- 
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tion, as settling the question of free will and moral 
agency. But what does he mean by this power? 
Hear his. own account of it. “Choice, without 
the possibility of other or contrary choice, is the 
immemorial doctrine of fatalism,” (page 35.) 
Again, “ But that choice without the power of 
contrary choice, is fatalism, in all its diversified 
forms, is obvious to inspection as matter of histor- 
ical record,” (page 36.) The reader may perhaps 
say, this is assertion without any explanation or 
proof. ‘True, but we must make the best of what 
wehave. The first question which naturally arises 
concerning the meaning of this statement is, does 
it really mean any thing but the power of choice ? 
Does it not mean, what every one means when he 
says, as is common—the power of choice is ability 
to choose either of two or more. objects? I 
answer, the language certainly implies more, and 
the design agrees with this implication. Look at 
the language. “Choice, without the power of 
contrary choice.” Here is choice supposed to 
exist, and yet the power of contrary choice is 
added. And choice is not only supposed to exist, 
but what it would be, without the power of con- 
trary choice, is stated. Can they then be one and 
the same? If so, then the sentence would make 
nonsense. It would read thus. Choice, without 
the power of choice, or rather, choice without 
choice, would be the immemorial doctrine of fatal- 
ism. Besides, as before remarked, in respect to 
another ‘statement, the word contrary, supposes 
something opposite. Contrary choice, supposes an 
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existing and opposite choice; for how can choice 
be contrary to itself? If the language in the pres- 
ent case has not this import, it is mere jargon. 
Look also at the design of this statement. Dr. 
Beecher evidently supposes that choice may exist 
and yet not be free ; indeed, he says this in plain 
terms. “The question of free will is not whether 
aman chooses.” His design is to introduce some- 
thing to secure the freedom of choice against fatal 
necessity. For this purpose, he brings in the power 
of contrary choice, without which, he says, choice 
is fatalism. But if the power of contrary choice 
means nothing more than the power of choice 
itself, where is the relief? If choice can be fatal- 
ism, then the power of choice, and the power of _ 
contrary choice, may be fatalism. If one choice 
is fatalism, what will two choices be? Then, after 
all, Dr. Beecher does not avoid the fearful cape of 
fatalism, by a jingle of words. The power of con- 
trary choice, in Dr. Beecher’s mind, evidently 
means something more than the power of choice. 
But what doesit mean? The only answer which 
the language or the connexion will admit is, that 
by the power of contrary choice Dr. Beecher 
means something analogous at least to the self- 
determining power of the Arminians. That is to 
say, A POWER TO CHOOSE WITHOUT MOTIVES, BY 
WHAT MOTIVES THE WILL SHALL BE GOVERNED ; 
OR A POWER TO CHOOSE CHOICES, VERY APPROPRI- 
ATELY CALLED, BY Dr. BEECHER, THE ALTERNA- 
TIVE PowER. I am confirmed in this conclusion, 
by what Dr. Beecher says as qualifying his pre- 
») 
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vious statements. As if shrinking, in some meas- 
ure, from the position he had assumed, that the 
question of free choice depends on the considera- 
tion of*certainty or uncertainty, which he had de- 
nominated fatal necessity, or the absence of it, and 
aware, in some measure, of the responsibility of 
such an assertion, he throws in a qualifying para- 
graph. Here then is the place to find a correction 
of the language, if any error had crept in, here is 
the place to find Dr. Beecher’s views as amended. 
Here, if he meant nothing more than the power of 
choice, is the place to hear him say so distinctly. 
What then do we find here? Why, a reluctant 
admission that the action of mind may be antici- 
pated with great certainty; but a speedy recur- 
rence to the favorite dogma with greater avidity 
than ever. This shows a tenacity of purpose, 
which leaves no room for doubt, as to the main 
object in the writer’s eye. But let us hear Dr. 
Beecher for himself. “That there are laws of 
choice so uniform, that in the same circumstances 
the action of mind can be anticipated with great 
certainty, is not denied. That choice is in accor- 
dance with the state of the body and mind, and 
character, and external circumstances, or that it is 
as the greatest apparent good is, may be admitted ; 
but that it is so necessarily, to the exclusion of all 
ability of any kind to be other than it is, cannot be 
admitted, without abandoning the field of God’s 
government of accountable agents, and going to 
the very centre of the region of fatalism.” ‘The 
caution with which Dr. Beecher approaches this 
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point, shows where the spectres of fatal necessity 
haunt his imagination. All he can say about moral 
certainty of choice is, that in the same circum- 
stances, the action of mind may be anticipated 
with great certainty. Is this all that Edwards 
would have said, or that he has proved, on this 
_ point? “That choice is in accordance with the 
state of the body, mind, &c., may be admitted.” 
This has the semblance of a concession, though a 
very guarded one, But in the next breath he 
sweeps even the semblance away. “ But that it is 
so necessarily, to the exclusion of all ability of any 
kind to be other than it is, cannot be admitted, 
without going to the very centre of the region of 
fatalism.” The certainty, then, which Dr. Beecher 
very sparingly admits, is a certainty which is not 
necessarily what it is, and which implies ability of 
some kind, to be other than it is, which is no cer- 
tainty at all. For how can an event be certain, 
and yet admit ability to be other than itis? That 
is to say, how can an event be both certain and 
uncertain? The certainty, therefore, which Dr. 
Beecher admits, is mere probability or conjecture. 
A man, from long experience and observation, may 
conjecture with great probability, in some circum- 
stances, that particular events will occur. But 
there is no certainty in such conjectures. Pre- 
cisely such is the amount of the above concession. 
This proves, beyond a reasonable doubt, that fatal 
necessity, in the sense of Dr, Beecher, is moral 
certainty, and that his object is to free the mind 
from the influence of motives, and consequently, 
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that he is really in earnest in bringing forward a 
power to control the will, a power which can act 
without motives, and turn the will against motives. 
It seems to me, that a better plan to reach this ob- 
ject, would have been, at once to deny the exist- 
ence of motives, or their consistency with moral 
freedom. Dr. Beecher continues to say, “the 
certainty of choice, in given circumstances, does 
not decide the manner of the certainty, as one of 
natural necessity, without power to the contrary.” 
As natural necessity, in its literal sense, can have 
no relation to choice, I am constrained to suppose 
that by these terms, Dr. Beecher means that ne- 
cessity which is implied in absolute certainty. 
The manner of certainty, then, which he considers 
essential to moral freedom, is no certainty at all. 
For as choice is liable only to moral necessity, 
there can be no question as to the manner of cer- 
tainty, except the question of certainty or no cer- 
tainty. And that this is what Dr. Beecher really 
meant by the manner of certainty, is evident, from 
the concluding phrase, “ without power to the con- 
trary.” That is to say, the manner of certainty 
must be such, as to render it uncertain, or it is not 
consistent with moral agency. The agent must 
have power to the contrary; that is, power to 
render certainty uncertain, or he is not free. So 
much for Dr. Beecher’s concession. We return, 
then, to the conclusion, with increased conviction, 
that the real object of Dr. Beecher is, to escape 
the dominion of motives and the reach of moral 
certainty, by supposing a power of self-determi- 
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nation, which he calls a power of contrary 
choice. 

To account satisfactorily for so great, so lament- 
able a descent in one who was once a champion 
of evangelical doctrine, may be difficult ; to assign 
the motives, I shall not attempt; but whatever 
may have been Dr. Beecher’s design, the fact is, 
he has introduced an appendage to moral agency, 
which in its consequences, will sweep away all the 
distinguishing features of the Gospel, obliterate 
special grace, and give to man the glory of his own 
salvation. These consequences will be manifest, 
as Our examination proceeds. In the mean time, 
the aspects of the case, as it respects Dr. Beecher’s 
dereliction from orthodoxy, are these. He appears 
to have found himself in difficulty, from the moral 
inability of the sinner, and his consequent depend- 
ence, and instead of solving this difficulty with 
scripture, and resting the case on the Bible, he 
sought for philosophical responses. This feeling 
led him from the safe path, and carried him over 
to the coasts of moral suasion. Instead of denying 
moral inability directly, as Pelagius did, he goes 
back to moral agency, and invests it with a natural 
ability, a power of contrary choice, which ranges 
clear of all the difficulties of human depravity and 
dependence. This is the wonderful discovery. 
Pelagianism in fact, and orthodoxy in appearance. 
And lest a direct attack on the doctrine of motives 
and moral certainty, as connected with them, and 
moral inability and dependence, as in the case of 
man, a consequent, should be too glaring a depar- 
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ture, from established principles, to be sustained ; 
a phantom is conjured up, as though somebody 
believed that choice is the effect of physical neces- 
sity, and as though fatalism were threatening an 
inundation ; a feint is made in pursuit of the phan- 
tom, while the real point of assault is moral mabil- 
ity and human dependence. This, I say, is the 
aspect of the case, what is in any man’s heart, I 
pretend not to judge. But, whatever may have 
been the design, or the motives, one thing is cer- 
tain, the effect of this theory thus stated, will be 
similar to the effect of the same theory, as stated 
by Pelagius and the Arminians. Why should it 
not? What can be the difference, practically, be- 
tween a direct denial of native depravity and moral 
inability, and the investing of natural ability and 
- moral agency with such qualities and powers, as to 
annihilate the causes of human dependence. And 
among arace inclined to say, prophesy unto us 
smooth things, no doubt this will be well under- 
stood. Let any man look at the effects, as already 
developed, and judge for himself. 
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i: Ss 3 
_ DR. BEECHER’S FIRST POSITION EXAMINED. 


Havre ascertained, from the statements of some 
of its most distinguished advocates, that the theory 
in question asserts, as its distinguishing feature, an 
alternative power of the will, or the power of con- 
trary choice, as essential to moral agency, we now 
proceed to examine the truth and consistency of 
this theory. And as Dr. Beecher has offered, re- 
cently, to endorse this theory, I take leave to ex- 
amine his positions. We begin with the first, as 
follows, viz.: “There is no reason to doubt that 
God is able to create free agents, who, being sus- 
tained, and placed under the ulumination of his 
laws and perfect government, shali be able to obey 
or disobey in the regular éxercise of the powers of 
their own mind.” 

The terms able and ability, I re already de- 
fined, and also attempted to settle their meaning 
as used by Dr. Beecher, in the statement of his 
views. They do not mean physical power, because 
that is not a matter of question, all admit it. They 
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do not mean moral ability, because that would 
make actual holiness essential to moral agency, 
which nobody believes. Of course, the word able 
must mean an alternative power, a power of con- 
trary choice, by which, the soul, though in its fallen 
state, destitute of moral ability, and subject to 
moral inability, may, by the exercise of its own 
power, especially the power of contrary choice, 
recover itself to moral rectitude, and thus actually 
obey, in the regular exercise of its own powers. 

To this sense of the proposition, I rejoin, that it 
involves an absurdity, and therefore cannot be true. 
I am aware of the truth that all things are possi- 
ble with God; that is to say, all things that he 
pleaseth to do. His power is limited only by his 
wisdom and his goodness. But God does not please 
to do absurdities or contradictions, any more than 
immoralities. As it is impossible for God to lie,- 
sO we may say, on the same authority, it 1s impos- 
sible for God to do any thing which involves con- 
tradiction or absurdity. 

In regard, then, to the first position of Dr. 
Beecher, my allegation is, that it is impossible, in 
the nature of things, for a moral agent to have an 
alternative power of choice, or a power of con- 
trary choice. Here, then, we join issue. 

Let us look at this combination of powers in sev- 
eral points of view. 

The will, we suppose to be a voluntary power, 
acting under the influence of motives. The alterna- 
tive power is supposed to act without motives, and 
yet to govern the will, because it is a power of 
contrary choice. But how is this? A volun- 
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tary power governed and counteracted by a 
power which no motives can reach, and which 
makes use of no motives in its operations, for it is 
simply a power of contrary choice, arbitrary 
choice, not of contrary motives. What relation, 
then, can this second power hold to the will but 
that of a compulsory power? And yet marvel- 
lous as it is, this is considered by Dr. Beecher as 
the grand preservative of moral freedom. If it 
has any effect at all upon the will, it must be that 
‘of mere force, and of all the illustrations of this 
power that can be imagined, Dr. Beecher’s creat 
WATER-WHEEL,* turning out volitions by water 


* Some readers may wish to see, at full length, the figure of the 
great water-wheel. For their benefit, rather than my own satis- 
faction, I transcribe it. There is something so unnatural and 
ghastly in the figure, that it will be read with horror rather than 
pleasure. 

“To illustrate the fatality of an agency in which choice is the 
unavoidable effect of a natural, constitutional, and coercive caus- 
ation, let us suppose an extended manufactory, all whose wheels 
like those of Ezekiel’s vision, were inspired with intelligence and 
instinct with life. Some crying holy! holy! as they rolled, oth- 
ers aloud blaspheming God, all voluntary in their praises and 
blasphemies, but the volitions like the motions of the wheels 
themselves, produced by the GREAT WATER-WHEEL, and the vari- 
ous bonds which kept the motion and the adoration and the blas- 
phemy agoing. How much accountability would attach to these 
voluntary praises and blasphemies produced by the laws of water 
power, and what would it avail to say as a reason for justifying 
God in punishing these blasphemies ; oh, but they are free, they 
are voluntary, they choose to blaspheme. Truly indeed, they 
blaspheme voluntarily, but their choice to do so, is necessary in 
the same sense that the motion of the great wheel which the 
water by the power of gravity turns, is necessary, and just as 
destitute of accountability,” 
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power, is strikingly appropriate. If the alterna- 
tive power is not moved by motives, it must be 
moved by something, and what more probable 
than a water power? 

But another view. It will be said, perhaps, that 
the supposition is not that the alternative power 
moves the will to contrary choice, and thus to 
counteract itself, but that the alternative power 
itself puts forth the contrary choice, and thus per- 
forms the whole work. ‘Then, I ask, what be- 
comes of the will? Is its office a mere sinecure, 
and the will a mute, which acts its part in dumb 
show, or rather acts no part at all? Why, then, 
not dispense with the will entirely, and leave the 
moral domain to. this alternative power? What- 
ever the theory may say on this point, the fact is, 
the will is effectually annihilated by this arrange- 
ment. For how is it possible that the soul should 
possess two wills in actual operation? Suppose 
the case, and what are the results? Here are two 
powers of choice in action at the same time. If 
they operate in the same direction, then in effect, 
they are one and the same, and nothing is gained 
by the presence of the alternative power. But 
they do not operate in the same direction, for one, 
be it remembered, is a power of contrary choice. 
Very well, then suppose them equal, and opera- 
ting in opposite directions, what is the effect but 
inaction, just as a body at rest acted upon by two 
equal and opposite forces, will remain at rest. If 
one of the powers, (the alternative power for ex- 
ample), is the stronger as a power of contrary 
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choice, then it becomes, by so much as it is the 
stronger, the real and only will. 

Take another view. The will is not a distinct 
and separate agent, neither can the alternative 
power be, but they are faculties of the soul, which 
is the only responsible agent. The soul chooses 
and refuses in the exercise of its power or faculty 
of choice. And so of the alternative power, if 
such a power is possible, the soul acts in exercise 
of this power. Now, it is certain that no agent 
can love and hate, choose and refuse, the same 
thing at the same time. Neither can an agent 
love and choose two opposite things at the same 
time. In this view, how is it possible that an 
agent, according to Dr. Beecher’s proposition, can 
be able to obey or disobey, in the regular exercise 
ofits own powers? The word able here, does 
not mean ordinary physical power, for that is not 
the matter in question, Dr. Beecher is not vindi- 
cating the possession of ordinary physical power, 
but he is defending freedom of choice, or free will, 
against what he considers coercion, or necessity. 
In this view, he insists that an alternative power, 
additional to ordinary powers, is requisite to free 
will. By adle, then, he means power which will 
produce moral action, in a word, the superadded 
power of contrary choice. Suppose, then, that in 
this sense, the agent disobeys, that is, that his will 
is not in accordance with the divine requirements, 
can he, at the same time, be able to obey? In the 
same state, and with the same motives, can he, as 
matter of fact, either obey or disobey? Can his 
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will be in a state of disobedience, and his alterna- 
tive power be able to obey, or secure acts of obe- 
dience? If so, then he is able to choose two op- 
posite things at once. While the will chooses to 
disobey, the alternative power is able to obey, and 
vice versa. ‘This is the same thing as to be able 
to do both at once, for if while one power diso- 
beys, the other power is able to obey, then the 
soul, in possession of both these powers, is able to 
do both at once. But this is impossible, for no one 
can have power to do what is impossible to be 
done. Let me be understood here. I do not 
mean to say that man has not the physical power 
requisite to obey or disobey; for the same physi- 
cal power suffices in both cases, and therefore 
must be as adequate to one course of action as the 
other. But morally, it isnot so. The same moral 
power does not suffice for both obedience and 
disobedience, but directly the reverse. Therefore, 
in a moral sense, it cannot be true that an agent 
can obey or disobey, in the regular exercise of his 
own powers. He can do one, and but one. The 
same will be true if we supp: se as Dr. Beecher 
does, the existence of an additional physical pow- 
er, for the purpose of supplying deficiencies of or- 
dinary physical powers. This additional power, 
be it physical or not, is designed to avoid moral 
inability, and therefore must be something more 
than physical. In the case of fallen man, the 
physical power of choice is under the moral ina- 
bility of a depraved heart, and therefore produces 
no acts but those which are wrong. The alterna- 
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tive power is added by Dr. Beecher, as able to 
put forth a contrary choice, that is right moral acts, 
if so, then this latter power must be free from the 
moral inability which attends the ordinary power 
of choice. Else, why is it introduced? Why say 
any thing about an alternative power, why say 
that the question of free will is not whether a man 
chooses? Why all this labored discussion of nat- 
ural ability, the main point of which is this power 
of contrary choice, if, after all, it means only what 
every body has believed and admitted, viz. that a 
moral agent must have the power of choice, must 
have the physical power requisite to obey or diso- 
bey? But if this superadded power of contrary 
~choice, is from the design and with the effect which 
I apprehend, then it cannot escape the alleged diffi- 
culty of ascribing to the soul two opposite powers 
of volition, leading to two opposite courses of 
moral action. In which case, it is evident that Dr. 
Beecher is either himself the dupe of a theological 
trick, or he intends to play off that trick upon oth- 
ers. He does not, forsooth, deny moral inability. 
No, he contends for it manfully,—all he does, is to 
append to natural ability and moral agency, what 
makes it a nullity. Be sure, he does not plead for 
Pelagianism ; all he does, is to attach Pelagian 
meaning to Calvinistic terms. He does not deny 
special grace, all he does is, by an addition to nat- 
ural ability, to place fallen man above it, and out 
of its reach. He does not deny the influences of 
the Spirit in regeneration, all he does is, to prove, 
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as he thinks, those influences to be entirely need- 
less. 

Take one more view of this: point, (i. e.) the 
possibility of creating an agent who shall be able 
to obey or disobey in the regular exercise of his 
own powers; and that view is, the relation of such 
an agent to the influence of motives. 

It is a truth, admitted on all hands, that every 
effect must have a cause. Moral action, then, 
must have a motive. But motive alone, cannot 
put forth moral action, it must produce the effect 
by its influence upon an agent; and if so, then 
there must be something in the agent, something 
previous to action, some susceptibility of influence, 
something adapted to be influenced by one mo- 
tive, or set of motives, rather than another. This 
is the doctrine of Edwards, the illustrious Christ- 
ian philosopher. And even Dr. Beecher, in an- 
other department of his views than the one we are 
examining, lays down the same principle. He 
‘says, “ There must be, and there is in man, some- 
thing which is the ground and reason that the will 
of fallen man does from the beginning, act wrong, 
something anterior to voluntary action. To say 
that all men sin actually, and entirely, and univer- 
sally, and forever, until renewed by the Holy 
Ghost, and that against the strongest possible mo- 
tives, merely because they are free agents, and are 
able to do so, and that there is in their nature, as 
affected by the fall, no cause or reason of the cer- 
tainty, is absurd. It is to ascribe the most stupen- 
dous occurrence of perverted action in all the 
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adult millions of mankind to nothing.” Now then, 
if there be something in man upon which motives 
act, call it taste, state, or immanent exercises, or 
what you will, something to which one set of mo- 
tives is adapted rather than another, then, I ask, 
how is it possible that an agent can be able, any 
farther than mere physical power is concerned, to 
obey or disobey, in the regular exercise of his own 
powers! We will suppose, for example, that the 
agent is morally depraved, that the something on 
which motives act, is the carnal mind, which is en- 
mity against Ged, and consequently that no mo- 
tives but those adapted to this state, will take ef- 
fect. It is easy to see how such an agent is able 
to disobey in the regular exercise of his own pow- 
ers. But how is he able to obey? Is it said, he 
has the requisite physical power? But will physi- 
cal power obey ? is it alone able to obey? Does 
the law of God require nothing more than the ex- 
ercise of physical power? Will motives to obe- 
dience operate upon physical power? ‘This, then, 
is saying nothing to the purpose. How then is the 
depraved agent able to obey? His own powers, 
and their regular exercise, are all the other way. 
But, says Dr. Beecher, here is the remedy, the 
man’s case is not desperate, we need not lay him 
yet at the feet of sovereign grace, I have a reme- 
dy which will bring him off a whole man; and 
here it is. He has an alternative power, a power 
of contrary choice, in the exercise of which, he is 
able to obey, even when he chooses to disobey, and 
when the whole head is sick, and the whole heart 
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faint. By this appended power, he can still turn 
himself, and obey the law of his Maker. But I 
would here ask Dr. Beecher, what, in this case, 
becomes of that “something” which must. be, 
which is in man, anterior to moral action, as the 
ground and reason why the will of fallen man does 
from the beginning, act wrong? Are there two 
SOMETHINGS, or is there a contrary SOMETHING in 
man, on which two opposite sets of motives act, 
or does the power of contrary choice act without 
any SOMETHING, or how is it that an agent in the 
same state, and under the same motives, is able 
either to obey or disobey, in the regular exercise 
- of his own powers? 

The following description of Edwards, places 
this subject in its true light. (Works, vol. v. page 
228.) 

“ According to their notion of an act, (i. e. an 
act of free will), considered with regard to its con- 
sequences, these following things are all essential 
to it, viz. that it should be necessary and not neces- 
sary; that it should be from a cause and no cause ; 
that it should be the fruit of choice and design, and 
not the fruit of choice and design; that it should 
be the beginning of motion or exertion, and yet 
consequent on previous exertion; that it should be 
before it is; that it should spring immediately out 
of indifference or equilibrium, and yet be the ef- 
fect of preponderation ; that it-should be self ori- 
ginated, and also have its original from something 
else; that it is what the mind causes itself, of its 
own will, and can produce or prevent according 
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to its choice and pleasure ; and yet what the mind 
has no power to prevent, it precluding all previous 
choice in the affair. 

So that an act, according to their metaphysical 
notion of it, is something of which there is no idea. 
It is nothing but a confusion of the mind excited by 
words without any distinct meaning, and is an ab- 
solute nonentity, and that in two respects. (1.) 
There is nothing in the world, that ever was, is, or 
can be, to answer the things which must belong to 
its description, according to what they suppose to 
be essential to it. And (2.) There neither is, nor 
ever was, nor can be, any notion or idea to answer 
the word as they use and explain it. For if we 
should suppose any such notion, it would many 
ways destroy itself. But itis impossible an idea 
or notion should subsist in the mind, whose very 
nature and essence which constitutes it, destroys it. 

If some learned philosopher, who had been 
abroad, in giving an account of the curious obser- 
vations he had made in his travels, should say, ‘ He 
had been in Terra del Fuego, and there had seen 
an animal which he calls by a certain name, that 
begat and brought forth itself, and yet had a sire 
and dam distinct from itself, that it had an appetite 
and was hungry, before it had a being; that his 
master who led him and governed him at his pleas- 
ure, was always governed by him and driven by 
him where he pleased; that when he moved, he 
always took a step before the first step, that he 
went with his head first, and yet always went tail 

6* 
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foremost, and this though he had neither head nor 
tail,’ it would be no impudence at all to tell such 
a traveller, though a learned man, that he himself 
had no notion or idea of such an animal as he 
gave an account of, and never had, nor ever would 
have.” 

From these views, it seems evident that the cre- 
ation of such an agent as Dr. Beecher supposes, is 
an absurdity ; consequently, it is what God can- 
not consistently be supposed to do. 


SECTION V. 
SECOND POSITION OF DR. BEECHER. 


“If it be possible to create and govern mind 
upon the principles of free agency, and a perfect 
and permanent moral government, the presumption 
as strong that this is in fact the divine plan. What 
other concewable course could the wisdom of God 
devise, so comprehensive of good, as the creation of 
an universe of mind, with its constitutional suscep- 
tibilities, and active, and social, and voluntary pow- 
ers, qualified for ali the results of a government of 
perfect laws perfectly administered ?” 

All the additional reply which seems necessary 
to be given to this proposition, its fate depending 

‘on the one preceding, is contained in the following 
words of Paul, Rom. xi. 34, “For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been 

his counsellor ?” and the following words of Isaiah, 
xl. 13. “Who hath directed the Spirit of the 
Lord, or being his counsellor, hath taught him ? 
With whom took he counsel, and who instructed 
him, and taught him in the path of judgment, and 
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taught him knowledge, and showed to him the 
way of understanding ?” 


THIRD POSITION OF DR. BEECHER. 


“God has actually made free agents who were 
able, in the exercise of their created powers, to 
choose either way—life or death.” ‘This, and the 
next following position, are so nearly allied, that 
one reply will suffice for both. I shall therefore, 
to avoid repetition, examine them both at once, 


FOURTH POSITION OF DR. BEECHER, 


“ Nothing is apparent in the nature of the fall, 
from which to infer necessarily the destruction of 
the constitutional powers of free agency in Adam 
and his posterity.” 

The free agency of Dr. Beecher, it will be 
borne in mind, is peculiar; essentially different 
from what is generally understood by that phrase, 
and as I believe, from what is true. In consider- 
ing his propositions as subjects of assent or dissent, 
we must take them in his sense, and not ina sense 
that they might bear as used by others. The free 
agency of Dr. Beecher, as before ascertained, de- 
pends not on the fact that a man chooses, but on 
the possession of an extraordinary power, which 
he calls a power of contrary choice. This, in 
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mind, the amount of the two foregoing proposi- 
tions appears to be, that the Angels who kept not 
their first estate, and our first parents bemg holy, 
fell from that state by the exercise of this power 
of contrary choice. Therefore, he concludes that 
moral agents have possessed such a power, and as 
they lost none of their powers by the fall, the con- 
clusion is, they still possess this power, and by this 
power they may recover themselves from sin to 
holiness, with the same facility with which they 
fell from holiness to sin. It will be observed here, 
that the fact which forms the basis of this argu- 
ment, is a sheer assumption. Not the fact that 
holy beings fell, but the fact that they fell in the 
manner supposed. Dr. Beecher says, “God has 
actually made free agents which were able in the 
exercise of their created powers, to choose either 
way,—life or death.” And he relies on the fact 
that they fell, for proof of this assertion. But if 
the fact occurred in consequence of the alterna- 
tive power, as Dr. Beecher supposes, then it must 
have been a power to choose, not either way, but 
both ways at once. For they were holy, and of 
course chose holiness, and while in this state or ex- 
ercise, they did, according to Dr. Beecher, choose 
sin, and that by the power of contrary choice. It 
was not the case of beings originally indifferent to 
holiness and sin, and who had now their first choice 
to make, but they were holy, and of course must 
have been in the choice of holiness. Now then, 
according to the theory in question, the alternative 
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power set in, and by a contrary choice, elected sin, 
which election prevailed. I have been thus par- 
ticular in stating the case, because it gives a fair 
view of the power which forms so prominent a fea- 
ture in the new theory. Every thing turns on this 
power of contrary choice. And though it is gene- 
rally stated, as a power to choose either way, like 
the power of choice, yet in fact, and in the esti- 
mation of its advocates, it ascribes to the soul 
power to choose both ways at once. The will 
may choose one way, and this power of contrary 
choice may choose the other. On this fact depends 
all the efficacy of the theory. This is clearly seen 
in Dr. Beecher’s account of the fall of holy begs. 
They, holy beings, were able to choose evther way ; 
that is to say, being holy, they were able to choose 
sin. Therefore, being sinful, fallen men may be 
able to choose holiness. This is the length, and 
breadth, and depth of the theory. 

But there is one important question to be an- 
swered respecting this argument before it passes. 
How does Dr. Beecher know that holy beings fell 
in this manner? He assumes the fact and then 
proceeds to his argument as if the foundation 
stood firm. But so important a fact should not 
be taken for granted. Is Dr. Beecher quite cer- 
tain that the Angels, and that our first parents 
fell from holiness by the exercise of a power of 
contrary choice? Can he assure others of this 
fact? Then let it be done. But if he cannot do 
this, let him not beg the whole question by a gra- 
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tuitous assumption. In the absence of all proof 
on this point, it is proper to ask, does it appear 
probable, or is it consistent to suppose, that per- 
fectly holy beings, happy in the service and enjoy- 
ment of God, would turn themselves, while in that 
state to the opposite state of sin and misery? 
What possible’motive could they have to do this, 
and if there were no motive, how could they do it, 
how could they be able to do it? Could they act 
without motive? Is it at all probable that this 
revolution was effected by a power of contrary 
choice? Would not such a supposition involve 
the absurdity, either that an agent can choose two 
opposites at the same time, or that he can bea 
double moral agent, having two wills, and two 
moral characters, and responsible on two different 
grounds. 

But Dr. Beecher will perhaps say there is no 
other way to account for the fall of holy beings, 
and as the fact is admitted that holy beings fell 
somehow, his theory must be admitted, at least till 
a better is discovered. If he says this, however, 
he goes too fast, for there are other, and as some 
would think, better ways of accounting for this 
event. To state one for example. 

Let it be supposed, that a created holy being, who 
is of course dependent, needs constantly a measure 
of divine influence to keep him in that state. His 
holiness consists in the right preponderence of his 
propensities and powers, and divine influence is ne- 
cessary to preserve that preponderence. If it be 
destroyed, and the selfish and sensual propensities 
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which exist in a holy state, but exist in subordina- 


tion, acquire the ascendency, the moral state is 
changed from holiness to sin. But the divine 
influence spoken of, is not necessary to moral 
agency, imasmuch as the agent can exercise voli- 
tion without it. Its removal, therefore, will not 
affect moral agency, though it will produce a total 
revolution in moral character. Now let it be sup- 
posed that this divine influence is suspended, the 
consequence will be that the preponderence goes 
to the other side, the moral state is changed, and 
the heart prepared actively to choose that which 
is evil. Is not this, at least, a supposable case? 
And who can say that this was not the very way 
in which our first parents fell. It does not make 
God the author of sin by any direct efficiency. 
He made nothing new in the change, he put forth 
no positive influence ; he merely withdrew influ- 
ence, which he was under no obligation to con- 
tinue, and the taking away of which, does not, in 
the least, affect the moral agency or accountability 
of the agent. On this supposition the moral state 
of our first parents was changed when they yield- 
ed to temptation, consequently it is easy to see 
how they came to do it. They were left to the 
freedom of their own will, without any preventing 
or preserving influence from above. This view of 
the subject certainly agrees with the scriptural 
account of this event, so far as that account goes. 
It agrees more evidently with the account in the 
Shorter Catechism, because that is more explicit, 
“QOur first parents being left to the freedom of 
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their own will—fell,” &c. They were left, of 
what, or of whom, unless it were the influence of 
God? But it must be obvious to every mind that 
Dr. Beecher’s view of this case is irreconcilable 
with the Catechism. He says, they were created 
so, that they were able in the exercise of their 
created powers, to choose either way—life or 
death, and he brings the fact that they did fall as 
proof and illustration of their ability. And not 
only so, but he argues, that as man lost none of his 
powers by the fall, that ther descendants possess 
this same power now, which is still able to choose 
and do either way—life or death. Thus we see 
the sweep which this view of the subject is designed 
to take. But more of this hereafter. At present 
I only ask, how can this view accord with the 
Shorter Catechism? According to Dr. Beecher, 
our first parents were able to, and actually did fall 
by the exercise of their own created powers, that 
is to say, by the exercise of a power of contrary 
choice. If so, how were they left, what was 
withdrawn or suspended, or in what possible sense 
were they left, if all was done in the exercise of 
their own created powers, and in the precise state 
in which they were created? On Dr. Beecher’s 
‘supposition, our first parents, after their creation, 
were perfectly independent agents; they had cre- 
ated powers adequate to every exigency, and they 
had nothing to do but to exercise them to choose 
either way, life or death, or as the case really was, 
according to his theory, to choose both ways, life 


and death; for the fact was, according to him, that 
7 
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while they were holy they did actually choose to 
sin, that while they chose life, they did actually 
choose death. I ask then again, according to Dr. 
Beecher’s view, how were they left, of whom or 
of what? When an agent is created with full 
powers, and in a state to choose and act for him- 
self in all respects, and accessible to no controlling 
influence, is it not preposterous to talk about his 
being left? We might as well talk about a man’s 
leaving the solar system to itself, or his permitting 
the tides to flow or the tempest to rage. 

But Dr. Beecher proceeds in his argument to its 
conclusion, that as moral agents possessed this 
alternative power before the fall, and lost none of 
their constitutional powers by the fall, they must 
now in their fallen state have it in possession. 
Consequently he concludes that they can now as 
easily recover and restore themselves to holiness, 
as they could fall from it. His language on this 
pot is very strong and emphatical, not to say 
indecorous. “Did the perfect holiness of Adam 
render sinning impossible? How then did he sin? 
Did God help him? Did the Devil force him?” 
But, continues he, “if perfect holiness does not 
destroy the possibility of smning, how shall perfect 
sinfulness destroy the possibility of obedience ?” 
The foregoing passage in Dr. Beecher’s views 1s, 
on several accounts, a very important one. It 
confirms the apprehension which I have before 
expressed, that the great object of this theory, like 
that of Pelagius and the Arminians, is to avoid 
moral inability, arising from the desperate wicked- 
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hess of the human heart. And here, if I do not 
greatly mistake, this feature is fully developed. 
Here, fallen man is distinctly placed on the same 
footing, as to nis moral ability, with man before the 
fall. Not that he has now the same moral char- 
acter, but then, he is as able to act against his 
moral character now, as then. He did it then as 
matter of fact, therefore, he may now as matter 
of fact, perform the change which restores him to 
perfect holiness. If this does not establish the 
consanguinity of Dr. Beecher’s and the Pelagian 
and Arminian theory, I know not what can do it. 
But the foregoing passage is also important as it 
affords a key to Dr. Beecher’s understanding of 
terms. The term possibility, for example, as he 
uses it, is made plain. He inquires, “ Did the per- 
fect holiness of Adam render sinning impossible ?” 
And he contends that Adam, actually did fall in the 
exercise of his own created powers. Therefore, 
his created powers of moral agency were sufficient 
to overcome his moral inability to sin, and he actu- 
ally did sin. So on the same principle, the same 
created powers since the fall, can overcome moral 
einability, and so the sinner may actually obey in 
the exercise of his own created powers. There- 
fore possibility, in Dr. Beecher’s use, means, not 
physical power to enable a man to do as he choos- 
es, but physical power to overcome all moral 
inability, all want of disposition, and thus to enable 
a man to do as he does not please. This, Dr. 
Beecher seems to suppose our first parents actually 
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did, and this, their fallen descendants can do, and 
must be able to do, or their moral agency is de- 
stroyed. This is a momentous conclusion, but one 
to which the theory in question inevitably tends. In 
regard, however, to the justness of the conclusion 
from the premises, a little attention will show it to 
be unfounded. Many things man can do which he 
cannot undo. ‘The cases are by no means parallel. 
It is a very different affair to recover one’s self 
from sin to holiness, from what it is to fall from 
holiness to sin. To perceive this take the follow- 
ing account of President Edwards. 

“The case with man was plainly this,—when 
God made man at first, he implanted in him two 
kinds of principles. There was an inferior kind 
which may be called natural, being the principles 
of mere human nature, such as self-love, with those 
natural appetites and passions which belong to the 
nature of man, in which his love to his own hberty, 
honor, and pleasure are exercised. These, when 
alone and left to themselves, are what the scrip- 
tures call flesh. Beside these, there were superior 
principles which were spiritual, holy, and divine, 
summarily comprehended in divine love, wherein 
consisted the spiritual image of God and man’s 
righteousness and true holiness, which are called in 
scripture the divine nature. These superior prin- 
ciples were given to possess the throne and to 
maintain an absolute dominion in the heart, the 
other to be wholly subordinate and_ subservi- 
ent. And while things continued thus, all things 
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were in excellent order, peace and beautiful har- 
mony in their proper and perfect state. When 
man sinned and broke God’s covenant, and fell 
under his curse, these superior principles left his 
heart ; so light ceases in a room when the candle 
is withdrawn; and thus man was left in a state of 
darkness; woful corruption and ruin, nothing but 
flesh without spirit. The inferior principles of 
self-love and natural appetite which were given to 
serve, being alone and left to themselves, of course 
became reigning principles; having no superior 
principles to regulate or control them, they became 
absolute masters of the heart. The immediate 
consequence was a fatal catastrophe, a turning of 
all things upside down, and the succession of a 
state of the most odious and dreadful confusion.” 
From this view of Edwards, it appears, that the 
fall of man was occasioned by the production of 
nothing new; it was a revolution in the moral 
state, the materials for which were all in exist- 
ence. ‘The suspension of those spiritual and di- 
vine influences by which man was kept in a state 
of holiness, left him to himself and to the freedom 
of his own will, and this was all that was necessary 
to his fall. And a recovery cannot be effected 
until those divine influences are restored. But by 
the fall, all traces of holiness in the human heart 
having become extinct, and nothing left but flesh, 
it is plain a counter revolution cannot be effected 
by human power. Man could fall when left to 
himself; but to be born again, there must be a 
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return of spiritual influence which must be the 
gift of God. That which is born of the flesh will 
be flesh, while that which is spirit must be born of 
the spirit. So that they who are restored to holi- 
ness “are born not of blood, nor of the will of the 
flesh, nor of the will of man, but of God.” It is 
a very different affair to restore life to the dead 
from what it is to take it away. A small cause 
may extinguish life, a little insect or the pomt of a 
needle will do it, but when extinguished, all created 
beings cannot restore it. In answer then, to Dr. 
Beecher’s inquiry, “if perfect holiness does not 
destroy the possibility of sinning, how should per- 
fect sinfulness destroy the possibility of obedience,” 
I would ask, if-a person can destroy his own life, 
why can he not restore it again; if another can 
jump down from the top of a steeple, why can he 
not jump back again ? 


Steer LON OV, 


FIFTH POSITION OF DR. BEECHER. 


“ That man possesses, since the fall, the powers of 
agency, requisite to obligation, on the ground of 
possibility of obedience, 1s a matter of notoriety. 
Not one of the powers of mind which constituted 
ability before the fall, has been obliterated by that 
event.” 

The first part of this proposition, is unquestion- 
ably true. ‘There can be no doubt that man, since 
the fall, possesses the powers of agency requisite 
to obligation. This is the exact limit of the truth, 
on this subject ; farther than this, no one can go. 
Here, then, Dr. Beecher ought to have stopped, 
and he would have stopped, past all doubt, if he 
had not been influenced by an ultra theory. But 
when he comes to explain himself in the latter 
part of his proposition, by saying that the moral 
agency and obligation of man, since the fall, stand 
on the ground of the possibility of obedience, the 
whole is involved in mystery. What does this 
mean? If “ possibility of obedience,” here denotes 
merely the power of choice, or the powers of a 
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rational being requisite to moral agency and obli- 
gation, then the latter part is a mere repetition of 
the former, and the whole is an identical proposi- 
tion, a mere truism. It stands thus. That man 
possesses, since the fall, the powers requisite to 
obligation, on the ground that he possesses the 
powers requisite to obligation, is matter of noto- 
riety. Who disputes this, and what need of spe- 
cial effort to settle a point which has never been 
questioned? But is this the true meaning? If 
we bring to the solution of this question, other 
passages of this work; if we connect with this 
possibility of obedience, the declaration, that choice 
in its very nature, implies the possibility of a differ- 
ent or contrary election to that which is made, it 
becomes evident, that something more is meant by 
possibility here, than the power of choice requisite 
to moral agency and obligation. We have already 
had evidence sufficient, from Dr. Beecher’s use of 
language, to satisfy the mind that his terms must 
be interpreted by his own use of them, and not by 
any common standard. ‘This same word “ posse- 
bility,’ we have already had occasion to know, 
means, in Dr. Beecher’s use, a power to overcome 
moral inability, and therefore a power which ren- 
ders man not only a free, but an independent agent, 
in all his moral states and acts. Taking this, 
therefore, to be the true meaning in this place, the 
proposition, stripped of its false colors, will read 
thus. ‘“ ‘That man possesess, since fall, the powers 
of agency requisite to obligation, on the ground of 
possessing a power of contrary choice, by which 
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he can recover himself from perfect sinfulness to 
perfect holiness, is matter of notoriety.” Now I 
ask, is this matter of notoriety? Who knows it, 
or has any evidence of the fact, if we except the 
bare assertion of Dr. Beecher? He says, indeed, 
“not one of the powers which constituted ability, 
before the fall, has been obliterated by that event.” 
Very true. But has Dr. Beecher, or any one else, 
proved that man, before the fall, had a power of 
contrary choice, and that this then was a constitu- 
ent part of his ability? If this has been done, it 
has escaped my notice. If it has not been done, 
then the argument stands on one leg. The moot 
question is, whether a power of contrary choice is 
requisite to moral agency or obligation? 'To prove 
that it is, Dr. Beecher alleges, that no power which 
Went to constitute ability before the fall, has been 
lost. Admitted. But how is the conclusion con- 
nected with the premise? The truth is, as I con- 
tend, that no such power was possessed before the 
fall, or is, or ever can be requisite to moral agency. 
Until some evidence is found, that such a power 
was possessed before the fall,,.and is essential to 
moral agency, where is the ground of the conclu- 
sion, that such a power is possessed now? ‘True, 
Dr. Beecher slips in possibility of obedience, as the 
sround of obligation, and as qualifying his propo- 
sition, and as giving point to his argument. This 
may be true, in a certain sense, and in the sense in 
which most men would understand it, but not in 
the sense in which Dr. Beecher uses the term pos- 
sibility, In his sense of the term, the proposition 
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is a sheer petitio principii, a kind of logic, for 
which, I feel constrained to say, Dr. Beecher dis- 
covers too much partiality. 


SIXTH POSITION OF DR. BEECHER. 


“ Choice, in its very nature, implies the possibility 
of a different or contrary election. to that which is 
made. There is always an alternative to that which 
the mind decides on, with the conscious power of 
choosing either. The question of free will, rs not 
whether a man chooses.” 

Such is the proposition. And now the question 
is whether the nature of choice implies any such 
thing as the possibility of a contrary election to 
that which is made? Can a man choose, and not 
be free in that choice? Can there be any other 
question about free will, than the question whether 
a man chooses? The meaning of choice, and 
contrary choice, I have already explained. From 
what has been said, it appears, that when choice 
means preference only, or a comparison of two 
objects of the same kind, there may be something 
like the power of contrary choice, because the object 
preferred is chosen merely on account of its value 
in a superior degree, and the object refused would 
have been chosen in the absence of the other. 
The choice in this case, however, is directed, not 
to the objects in general, but simply to their com- 
parative degree of value, so that the choice is one 
of degree, rather than of objects ; it is decided by 
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the judgment, rather than the heart. From this 
view of preference, we can see why the friends © 
of the new theory are so intent to resolve all moral 
choice into preference, and to ground it all on the 
self love of men. This view of choice would 
greatly facilitate the introduction of their system, 
for it would sanction the existence and operations 
of that power which is so vital to their system, viz. 
the power of contrary choice. And Dr. Beecher, 
it would seem, must have taken the same view of 
the nature of choice, when he said that it implies, 
in its very nature, the possibility of a contrary elec- 
tion to that which is made. But there is a diffi- 
culty attending this view of the subject. The 
agent is sometimes called upon to choose between 
objects of contrary natures, between sweet and 
bitter, pleasure and pain. And especially is this © 
the case in his moral exercises. As amoral agent, 
he must choose between holiness and sin, God and 
Mammon, and he must choose between them, not 
only as they stand related to his happiness, but as 
they are in themselves, of opposite and irreconcil- 
able natures. Now what shall he do, and what 
does his choice imply? Plainly, to choose one is 
to refuse the other. And that not only as to a 
single act. But the choice of one manifests a state 
of heart as much opposed to one set of objects as 
it is in favor of the other. Here, then, there can 
be no preference, because there is no comparison, 
except as it respects nature. Here the moral acts 
are, loving and hating, choosing and refusing. 
This principle is expressly sanctioned by our Sa- 
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viour, when he says, “ No man can serve two mas- 
ters, for either he will hate the one and love the 
other, or he will hold to the one and despise the 
other; ye cannot serve God and mammon.” In 
this view of the subject, can it be true that choice 
implies, in its very nature, the possibility of a dif- 
ferent or contrary election, from the one which is 
made? Leaving out of the account the abstract 
power of choice, which is not the question, choice 
implies no such thing, but directly the contrary. 
How is it possible for one that chooses to serve 
God, to make a contrary election to that which he 
hasmade? He loves the service of God, he wishes 
for no other; now is he not free in that choice, 
unless he is able to turn about and choose to serve 
Mammontoo? And if the thing cannot be done, 
how can the possibility of it be implied in the na- 
ture of choice? I am aware, that in common 
conversation, we say, that the power of choice in- 
volves the ability of choosing either of two oppo- 
site objects. In saying this, however, we have 
respect to the simple abstract power of choice, or 
we speak in accommodation to our ignorance of 
the character of an agent, until that character 1s 
manifested by choice. It requires no more power 
of choice to choose one object than its opposite. 
But when the moral character of an agent is known, 
as it was in the case of our first parents, and as it 
is in the case of fallen man, it is no longer proper 
to say, that their choice, in its very nature, implies 
the possibility of making a different election from 
the one he has made, unless we would be under- 
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stood to assert, that he can choose two opposites 
at once. If it were proper to speak thus of moral 
agents, of known moral character, then it would 
be proper to say it is possible for God to lie, for 
his veracity is matter of choice, and if choice, in 
its very nature, implies the possibility of contrary 
election, then it is possible for God to lie—and Paul 
was mistaken in his account of the matter. That 
Dr. Beecher has respect to an agent whose char- 
acter is already developed, is evident, because he 
speaks of a contrary election to that which is made, 
and that this choice is not free unless it implies a 
possibility of making a contrary election. 

Irom what Dr. Beecher says of the freedom of 
choice, as opposed to fatal necessity, coercion, and 
natural causation, and from his assertion, that the 
question of free will is not whether a man chooses, 
it is natural to conclude that the great point with 
him is, to escape from the dominion of motives. 
As choice can be influenced by no necessity, coer- 
cion, or causation, but that of motives, it is a fair 
inference, that the fatal necessity of which he 
speaks, is the moral necessity resulting from the 
influence of motives. This view of the subject is 
rendered more clear by the following passage from 
his views, pages, 45, 46.“ It has been insisted on 
by some, that in looking for the ground of account- 
ability, men never go beyond the fact itself of vol- 
untariness, if the deed, whether good or evil, be 
voluntary, that satisfies. Itdoes. But it is because 
all men include, unfailingly, both in their theory 
and consciousness, the supposition of powers of 
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agency, unhindered and uncoerced by any fatal ne- 
cessity.” And he says, that “ all men would revolt 
against the accountability of choice, merely because 
it is choice, if they have no more control over it 
than over the drops of rain.” As choice is liable 
to no influence but that of motives, and as Dr. 
Beecher here supposes that choice may be so influ- 
enced by something as to destroy its freedom, and 
that a man must have control over it to be free, I 
can make nothing more of this passage, than that 
the question of free will, in Dr. Beecher’s view, 
lies between choice influenced by motives, and 
choice not thus influenced. And that freedom of 
will cannot exist without the existence of a power 
which can act independently of motives, and which 
can even control and counteract their influence. 
Such, he imagines, is the power of choice. There 
is a little unfairness, | must say, in representing 
the influence of motives as analogous in all respects 
to the compulsory influence of physical and me- 
mechanical power, and on this ground styling it 
fatal necessity, coercion, and natural causation. 
This is flagrant misrepresentation. The only point 
of analogy between moral and physical causes, is 
the certainty of the effect, but the manner of the 
certainty, as Dr. Beecher has elsewhere said, is a 
very different affair. ‘To speak of this influence, 
then, as fatal necessity, is uncandid. But as Dr. 
Beecher, by his representations, has at least brought — 
the consistency of motives with free will into ques- — 


tion, it becomes necessary to give some attention _ 


to this point. 
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Edwards, in his treatise on the freedom of the 
will, (page 54, sec. 3,) on the question whether 
any event whatever, and volition in particular, can 
come to pass without a cause of its existence, says, 
“ Nothing comes to pass without a cause. What- 
ever is self-existent must be from eternity, and 
must be unchangeable. And as to all things that 
begin to be, they are not self-existent, and there- 
fore must have some foundation of their existence 
without themselves. ‘That whatever begins to be 
which before was not, must have a cause why it 
then begins to exist, seems to be the first dictate 
of the common and natural sense which God has 
implanted in the minds of all mankind, and the 
main foundation of all our reasonings about the 
existence of things past, present, and to come.” 

These remarks apply with all their force to voli- 
tion. The soul chooses in the exercise of its power 
of choice. Here is an act which begins to exist. 
What is the cause? According to the Calvinistic 
theory, the cause is a motive coming before the 
mind, and exerting its influence in exciting the will 
to action. But according to the theory of Dr. 
Beecher, there is no cause whatever in free choice, 
or the will is controlled in its action by a power 
of contrary choice, which is inaccessible to mo- 
tives. The alternative power, according to the 
theory, must be under no influence of motives, 
otherwise it would be liable to the same impedi- 
ment with the will, an impediment which Dr. 


Beecher calls fatal necessity. 


Edwards remarks again, (page 60.) “So that 
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it is indeed as repugnant to reason to suppose that 
an act of the will should come into existence with- 
out a cause, as to suppose the human soul or an 
angel, or the globe of the earth, or the whole uni- 
verse, should come into existence without a cause. 
And if we allow that such a sort of effect asa 
volition may come to pass without a cause, how do 
we know but that many other sorts of effects may 
do so too? It is not the particular kind of effect 
that makes the absurdity of supposing it has being 
without a cause, but something which is common 
to aJl things that ever begin to be.” 
The same author, speaking of volitions as neces- 
sarily connected with motives, says, (page 101, sec. 
10.) “That every act of the will has some cause, 
and so is necessary by a necessity of connexion 
and consequence, is evident by this, that every act 
of the will whatsoever, is excited by some motive. 
But if every act of the will is excited by a motive, 
then that motive is the cause of that act of the 
will. And if voliiions are properly the effects of 
their motives, then they are necessarily connected 
with their motives. Every effect and every event 
being, as proved before, necessarily connected with 
that which is the proper ground and reason of its 
existence. It is manifest, that volition is necessary, 
and is not from any self-determining power of the 
will. The volition, which is caused by previous 
motive and inducement, is not caused by the will 
exercising a sovereign power over itself to deter- 
mine cause and excite volition in itself. This is 
not consistent with the will acting in a state of in- 
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difference and equilibrium, to determine itself to 
a preference. For the way in which motives act 
is by biassing the will, ah giving an inclination or 
preponderance onr way.’ 

It seems from this, that Edwards could not sub- 
scribe to what now constitutes Dr. Beecher’s the- 
ory of a contrary choice. He regarded it as 
enough, and all that could be, that motives biassed 
the will, and gave it a preponderance one way. 
And how can that which gives inclination one way, 
be consistent with its having an inclination the 
contrary way? How is it possible, in this view, 
for an agent to be able to make acontrary election 
to the one he does make? If he act from motives, 
the motives operate to incline him one way, and 
of course to disincline him the opposite way. And 
to act without motives is manifestly impossible. 
It seems that this theory of managing motives, or 
acting without motives, was not altogether un- 
known in the days of Edwards. A certain Mr. 
Chubb, whose writings Edwards thought it worth 
his while to notice, somehow came in contact with 
some of the leading features of what is now Dr. 
Beecher’s theory. Mr. Chubb insisted that in all 
free actions, before the mind is the subject of those 
volitions which motives excite, 1t chooses to be so. 
It chooses whether it will comply with the motive 
which presents itself to view or not. And when 
various motives are presented, it chooses which it 
will yield to, and which it will not yield to. He says 
every man has power to act or to refrain from 
acting, agreeably with, or contrary to, what each 
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of these motives, considered singly, would excite 
him to. Man, he says, has the power, and is at 
liberty to reject those motives which do prevail, as 
he has power and is at liberty to reject those mo- 
tive that do not.” And this same Mr. Chubb car- 
ries out the theory to its results so far as to deny 
that in moral subjects the strongest motive always 
prevails. He says, “sometimes the stronger, and 
sometimes the weaker motive prevails.” The rea- 
son for this fact which he gives is, that the cause 
of volition is not in the motive, but im the mind 
itself. To this Edwards replies: “How can these 
things hang together? How can the mind, by its 
act of volition and choice, determine what motive 
shall be the ground and reason of its volition and 
choice. For this supposes the choice is already 
made, before the motive has its effect. If the mind 
has already chosen to comply with a motive, and 
to yield to its excitement, it does not need to yield 
to the motive after this.” 

In regard to the influence of motives in produ- 
cing free choice, Mr. Locke, in his Essay on the 
Human Understanding, holds the following lan- 
guage, (page 166.) “To be determined by our 
own judgment, (i. e. by motives) is no restraint to 
liberty. This is so far from being a restraint or 
diminution of freedom, that it is the very improve- 
ment and benefit of it. It is not an abridgement, 
it is the end and use of our liberty, and the farther 
we are removed from such a determination, (i. e. 
the influence of motives) the nearer we are to 
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misery and slavery. Nay, were we determined 
by any thing but the last result of our own minds, 
(i. e. the influence of motives) judging of the good 
or evil of any action, we are not free, the very end 
of our freedom being that we may attain the good 
we choose.” Sopage 167. “Is it worth the name 
of freedom, to be at liberty to play the fool, and 
draw shame and misery upon one’s self? If to 
break loose from the conduct of reason, (i. e. the 
influence of motives) and to want that restraint of 
examination and judgment which keeps us from 
choosing and doing the worse, be liberty, true lib- 
erty, madmen and fools are the only freemen. 
But yet I think nobody would choose to be mad 
for the sake of such liberty but he that is mad 
already.” 

Professor Upham, in his Elements of Intellectual 
Philosophy, says, “ When a person, looking upon 
a number of objects, makes choice of one in pre- 
ference to another, he does it agreeably to his wish 
or inclinations, and has the highest possible hberty, 
we can conceive of no greater.” The Synod of 
Virginia, at its meeting Nov. 7th, 1836, adopted 
the following, as a part of a minute on the state 
of the Church. “Through the depravity of the 
heart, the human will is entirely deprived of free- 
dom to that which is good, and is free only to evil, 
and that continually.” 

My last authority is Dr. Beecher. He says, 
page 164, “There must be and there is in man 
something which is the ground and reason that the 
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will of fallen man does, from the beginning, act 
wrong; something anterior to voluntary action. 
To say that all men sin actually, and entirely, and 
universally, and forever, until renewed by the Holy 
Ghost, and that against the strongest possible mo- 
tives to the contrary, merely because they are free 
agents, and are able to do so, and that there is in 
their nature, as affected by the fall, no cause or 
reason of the certainty, is absurd.” 

It is no part of my business to reconcile this 
passage with what has been said by the same wri- 
ter in another part of his work. That there is di- 
rect contradiction between different parts of Dr. 
Beecher’s views, seems an unavoidable conclusion. 

But I pass to consider an illustration of his the- 
ory of moral agency which Dr. Beecher offers. 
It is that of a man who deliberates with himself 
whether he shall commit theft. He is represented 
as listening to the pleadings of cowardice or con- 
science on the one side, and of covetousness on the 
other. All these things come up and are looked 
at, and after considering them, he at length, says 
Dr. Beecher, “ screws up his mind to the point, and 
does the deed.” Now I wish to understand this 
process of screwing up the mind to the sticking 
point. What is it; how is the thing done? It 
seems that motives have been presented, the man 
has listened to the pleadings, all motives have come 
up and been looked at, but do not decide the point, 
and if they had prevailed, it would have been fatal 
necessity, and so the choice of the man would not 
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have been free. But now commences the process 
of free will, pure free will, viz., screwing up the 
mind to act. The screw, I suppose, must have 
been the power of contrary choice. By this, the 
mind is screwed up to act against motives, and even 
against its own choice. May not this screw have 
been turned by a moral water-wheel? And, strange 
as it may seem, this screwing process is what Dr. 
Beecher proposes as the grand palladium of free 
will. 

Having given some authority for considering the 
influence of motives necessary to choice, I now 
return to the sixth position of Dr. Beecher, viz. 
“ Choice, in its very nature, implies the possibility 
of a different or contrary election to that which is 
made.” 

I have already shown that choice on moral sub- 
jects can be comparative in regard to their nature 
only. The choice of holiness, or the love of God, 
for example, is not mere preference, but absolute 
choice, which implies the refusal, rejection, and 
abhorrence of the moral opposite. God and mam- 
mon cannot be compared, except in their natures. 
So that the love of God, is not a preference of God 
to mammon merely, but it is that love to God which 
implies hatred to mammon, according to our Sa- 
viour’s account of the subject. Can it be, then, 
that the choice of holiness implies, in its very na- 
ture, the possibility of making a contrary election, 
that is, of choosing sin? If not, then Dr. Beecher 
has mistaken the nature of choice in an essential 
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point. If a negative form were given to his sixth 
proposition, it would express just what appears to 
be truth, i. e. choice, from its very nature, implies 
the impossibility of a contrary election to that 
which is made. Let us review a little the proof 
of the proposition in the latter form. _ Choice must 
have a cause. This is the doctrine of Edwards, of 
Locke, and even of Dr. Beecher. The cause of 
volition is motive presented, and a susceptibility of 
the soul to which it is adapted. The motive and 
the susceptibility concur to produce volition, or 
choice ; but the question is, how can they produce 
a contrary election to that which is made? If 
they can do it, then all motive and susceptibility 
are annihilated. Edwards says, and common sense 
sustains his opinion in this thing, motive causes an 
inclination of the will ons way. This is the very 
nature of motive, without which it would not be 
motive. Now if motive produces an inclination 
one way, it must, of course, produce a disinclina- _ 
tion the opposite way. Choice, from its very na- 
ture, implies a motive to one thing or action, in 
distinction from all others, and a corresponding 
susceptibility. Consequently, the choice must re- 
spect that one thing, or act in distinction from all 
others. Ifso, then in the nature of things, there 
cannot possibly be a contrary election to that which 
is made, the agent, the motive, and the suscepti- 
bility being the same. 

But after all, what would be the benefit of such 
a power of contrary choice, if it could exist? Is 
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it not enough that moral agents choose and act 
according to their pleasure? What more can any 
one desire? Does not the common sense and 
consciousness of all men decide that the question 
of free will is, whether a man chooses? Does not 
this satisfy every mind? If it be ascertained that 
an arraigned criminal chose to do as he did, who 
ever went about to inquire into the manner or 
cause of his choice? Who ever asked whether he 
chose under fatal necessity, or whether he had a 
power of contrary choice? Does not every body 
know that choice admits of no manner nor cause 
which can effect its accountability? A parent calls 
a child to account for some apparent misdemeanor. 
If the plea is sustained that he did not intend to 
do it, that is, that he did not do it of choice, the 
plea is admitted as satisfactory. But if the fact of 
choice be made manifest, what ground of excuse 
can be pretended, or would be sought? Can the 
child plead that he chose under fatal necessity, or 
that he had not the power of making a contrary 
election to that which is made? If such a plea 
be admitted in any case, then all crime is oblite- 
rated. — 

I cannot close this section, without expressing 
my astonishment at the manner in which Dr. 
Beecher introduces the name of Edwards and the 
_“ablest writers,” as sanctioning his views of moral 
agency. The process by which this aid has been 
pressed into this service, is as follows. Dr. Beecher 
assumes that his theory of moral agency, as imply- 
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ing the power of contrary choice, is the only theory 
founded in truth; that all else is fatalism. Then 
he brings in the authority of every man who has 
written in support of free agency, as supporting 
his theory. Every intelligent reader will observe 
there is a chasm in this reasoning ; it hobbles on 
one leg, and is in fact mere declamation. Edwards, 
and the “ ablest writers,” had no thought of advo- 
cating the peculiar theory of moral agency which 
Dr. Beecher has adopted, but directly the contrary ; 
and if any one doubts this, let their writings be 
thoroughly examined. 


SECTION VIL. 
SEVENTH POSITION OF DR. BEECHER. 


“ Choice, without the possibility of other or con- 
trary choice, is the immemorial doctrine of fatal- 
asm.” 

It is very convenient no doubt fer a controver- 
sialist to dispose of his opponents summarily, by 
turning them, en masse, over to the regions of fatal- 
ism. ‘This is quickly done in words, and I imagine 
much more easily done than by proof. Moreover, 
if assertion takes the place of argument, and 
awakened prejudice that of conviction, the busi- 
ness is done as effectually, as it is easily and quickly. 
Dr. Beecher is not the first man who has adopted 
this method of combatting the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the Gospel, or the theory of moral agency 
on which they are founded. It has been the com- 
mon resort of cavilers in every age. And the 
wonder is, that Dr. Beecher, after having, during 
the best of his days, resisted and exposed this 
method of argument, should now, in his old age, 
adopt it. This charge of fatalism, in common 
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circumstances would be unworthy of notice. But 
coming from the head of a Theological Seminary, 
it assumes an air of importance which demands 
some attention. It is no very pleasant situation to 
be’ associated with Pagans, Atheists, and Antino- 
mians, with Gnostics, Manicheans, and French 
revolutionary Infidels, and above all, with Robert 
Dale Owen, and Fanny Wright. If this disingen- 
uous attempt to cast undeserved odium on a class 
of sentiments, does not meet awakened indigna- 
tion, it will not be because indignation has not been 
provoked. ‘ 

In this place, a regard to iphiSousrlen and truth 
constrains me again to call attention to Dr. Beech- 
er’s peculiar logic. ‘To support his charge of fa- 
talism, he brings forward a host of Atheists and 
Materialists, who assert that the soul is nothing but 
matter, and that all the operations which are com- 
monly denominated phenomena of mind, are noth- 
ing more than the operations of matter under the 
laws of gravity, attraction, cohesion, and repul- 
sion. Spinoza, for example, believed, according to 
Dr. Beecher, in “a fatalism that was material and 
pantheistic, making God the soul of the world, and 
the only agent, and himself subject to a self-exist- 
ent and eternal necessity of fate; and from this 
fact, Dr. Beecher turns on his opponents with the 
conclusion; if you believe in choice, without the 
power of other or contrary choice, you belong to 
this herd of materialists. Here, observe the 
assumption which is necessary to make out the 
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conclusion, and that is, that choice, without the 
possibility of other or contrary choice, is the same 
sentiment with that of Spinoza, viz. that the soul is 
matter, and that all its operations are mechanical. 
Now I ask, what relation has choice, in any cir- 
cumstances in which it can exist, to mechanism, 
or natural causation? Or rather, how does the 
denial of all volition or the possibility of it, prove 
that choice, or a belief in it, directly the opposite 
of the former sentiment, is the same thing? Or, 
in other words, Dr. Beecher asserts that choice 
simply, is fatalism, and to prove it he brings sun- 
dry examples to show that the denial of choice is 
fatalism! What can stand before such logic? 
Nor is this all. Dr. Beecher is pleased to assume 
that choice and mechanism are the same thing; 
that physical operations and volition are essentially 
the same ; then how is Dr. Beecher, with his pow- 
er of contrary choice, to escape the direful conse- 
quences which he urges on his opponents? If 
choice is fatalism, then contrary choice is only con- 
trary fatalism; take away their relative position, 
and they are equally fatalism; for this quality is 
predicated not of the position but of the choice, 
and there is choice, be it remembered, in both 
cases. How then will Dr. Beecher, on his own 


i principles, avoid the alleged agreement, with Owen 


and Fanny Wright? But Dr. Beecher will say, 
perhaps, that he puts in the power of contrary 
choice, to guard the choice and preserve it from 
fatalism, and that he considers this a sufficient pro- 
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vision. Beit so. But in the mean time, what 
shall guard the power of contrary choice? Is 
not that exposed to the same peril? Will he 
introduce another power of contrary choice to 
protect the former; if so, he must keep on to 
infinity, and after all not escape the exposure. Or 
will he say, that the nature of choice in one case, 
is essentially different from choice in the other, so 
that the contrary choice does not partake of the 
common perils of choice? Then there is a small 
error in the terms employed. Instead of being 
called power of contrary choice, it should be a 
power contrary to choice. And what can that be, 
but fatal necessity, coercion, natural causation, 
or fatalism? The amount of the whole then is, 
that Dr. Beecher brings in fatalism as a protection 
against itself; or he lets it in, to keep it from break- 
ing in. This reminds one of a modern invention 
for defending Christianity from the encroachments 
of infidelity, by reducing the former to the level of 


the latter. To be sure, infidelity may be satisfied ' 


even to exultation by seeing Christianity at its 
feet, clothed in the garb of rationalism, but then 
another thing, where is that hope which is an an- 
cHor to the soul? 

But to return to Dr. Beecher’s argument; if 
choice can be fatalism, then it will be easy to prove 
that there is nothing but fatalism in the universe. 
The dividing line between the material and volun- 
tary kingdoms, is choice. By this, we determine 
whether an object is mere matter, or is an active 
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voluntary agent. If we discover the evidences of 
choice, we conclude that, there is something more 
than matter, for matter never chooses. But if we 
may obliterate this distinction, and predicate choice 
of mere matter, what will be the consequence 
but the admission of universal materialism? It is 
marvelous that Dr. Beecher should overlook this 
consequence, that he should declare choice to be 
fatalism,and then administer choice as the antidote. 
In attempting to push his opponents off into the 
gulph of fatalism, he has subjected himself to the 
necessity of going off with them. For if choice 
jn one case may be predicted of matter, then 
choice in all cases may be, and multiply alternative - 
powers, or contrary choices as much as you please, 
after all the nature of choice will remain the 
same, and be subject to the same laws. | 

But if choice cannot be predicable of matter, 
what means the assertion of Dr. Beecher, that 
choice, cHotce remember, without the possibility 
of other or contrary choice, is the immemorial 
doctrine of fatalism? According to Spinoza, who 
gives the sentiment substantially of all fatalists, “ it 
is material and pantheistic,” that is, that every cre- 
ated thing is matter, of which God is the soul; and 
that the whole is subjected to a “self-existent and 
eternal necessity.” This is the same as to say, 
there is no voluntary agency in the universe ; that 
all is a series of physical causes and effects. 

The doctrine of choice, without a power of con- 
‘trary choice, is, that every accountable being is a 
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voluntary agent, acting from his own choice accord- 
ing as he finds motives thus to act, that is, accord- 
ing to his own pleasure. What relationship, I beg 
to know, is there between these two doctrines ? 
Are they not as wide asunder as matter and spirit, 
as physical and voluntary action. 

Why then does Dr. Beecher allege that choice 
without the possibility of other or contrary chovce, 
is the immemorial doctrine of fatalism? Does he 
say, because choice, in the case supposed, under 
the influence of motives, is under a moral neces- 
sity, and operates with absolute certainty? This 
is the only point of resemblance between the ope- 
ration of physical and moral causes. But even 
here, we have Dr. Beecher’s authority for saying 
that certainty does not decide the manner of the 
certainty. Why then should Dr. Beecher prefer 
a charge against orthodoxy, which implies that 
every thing which operates with certainty, must 
be resolved into fatalism? How will this position 
bear on the arrangements of the moral universe ? 
Is it not certain that God will be holy, just, and 
good, without variableness or shadow of turning ? 
Is this certainty the result of physical necessity or 
does it amount to the “immemorial doctrine of 
fatalism?” Has not God perfect fore-knowledge 
of the actions of his subjects? Did he not know 
that the Egyptians would afflict his people four 
hundred years, and after that, they would come 
forth and possess the land of promise? Did he not 
know that Judas would betray Christ, and that 
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the Jews and Romans, with wicked hands, would 
cause him to be crucified? Is all this because of 
its certainty, the doctrine of fatalism? Butif these 
things were certain, then how could there have 
been a possibility of other or contrary election ? 
In other words, how can any thing that is certain, 
possibly be uncertain? Indeed, Dr. Beecher him- 
self admits, that there are laws of choice, so uni- 
form, that in the same circumstances, the action of 
mind may be anticipated with great certainty ; 1. e. 
according to Dr. Beecher, with a great degree of 
fatalism. But Dr. Beecher admits more than this. 
He speaks, (page 114,) “of the absolute certainty, 
that without the Holy Ghost, the obstinacy of the 
human will, will produce its deadly results with a 
certainty equal to the connexion between natural 
causes and their effects, though not in the same 
manner or with the same results as to accounta- 
bility or desert of punishment.” Here the whole 
point seems to be admitted, that moral causes may 
produce their effects with the same degree of cer- 
tainty as there is in respect to the effects of natu- 
ral causes. And yet, in the face of this concession 
Dr. Beecher declares that choice, without the pos- 
sibility of other or contrary choice, is fatalism! 
But if choice, according to the above concession, 
is absolutely certain as the effect of a moral cause, 
if the obstinacy of the human will produces its 
deadly results with the same degree of certainty 
that a natural cause produces its effects, how is it 
possible that there should be a contrary election to 
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that whichismade? Can that which is absolutely 
certain possibly be uncertain ? 

Will Dr. Beecher evade this contradiction by 
saying that he was not arguing against moral cer- 
tainty, and that this is not the thing which he pro- 
nounces fatalism; but he was contending against 
choice as the effect of physical causes, and that it 
is such choice which he considers fatalism? I 
reply, this places his argument in a curious predic- 
ament. Dr. Beecher is trying to prove with all 
the force of his logic, that choice produced by 
physical causes is fatalism ; for example, if a great 
water wheel produces choice, it must be fatalism; 
or if a motive should produce choice by its avoir- 
dupois weight, or like a wedge, by the action of 
inclined planes, or like a lever, by the relative posi- 
tion of the weight and the fulcrum, it must be 
fatalism. Very well. But how in this case is 
it with contrary choice? Contrary choice is intro- 
duced by Dr. Beecher to prevent choice from 
being fatalism ; how does it prevent it? Contrary 
choice is either moral, or physical. Ifthe former, 
then here is a moral cause introduced to prevent a 
physical effect! But will moral mfluence stop a 
water-wheel ? Will moral influence prevent a 
wedge, or a lever from producing their appropriate 
effects? This must be powerful moral suasion. 
But if contrary choice is itself physical, or is the 
effect of physical causes, then where is the reme- 
dy? Contrary choice itself becomes fatalism, and 
does Dr. Beecher propose to prevent fatalism by 
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fatalism? Does he set one water-wheel to stop 
another, or to prevent it from turning out physical 
volitions ? 

Will Dr. Beecher say, that he meant neither 
moral nor physical certainty by fatalism, but a 
something back of choice, which some call taste, 
and others state, and others still, immanent exer- 
cise? In answer, if this is the ground of de- 
fence, then there is no occasion to follow the argu- 
ment any farther. Dr. Beecher has admitted that 
“there must be, and there is something, anterior to 
choice, which operates as a ground and reason 
why fallen man always chooses wrong.” If now 
he is driven to the necessity of saying that this 
something is neither moral nor physical, then we 
may well abandon the pursuit. 

Thus much I have said on the supposition that 
Dr. Beecher might attempt to evade the conclu- 
sion, that he has both admitted moral certainty, and 
condemned it as fatalism. Let us look once more 
at his statement, and see how it stands. “Choice, 
without the possibility of other or contrary choice, 
is the immemorial doctrine of fatalism.” Choice 
then, may be fatalism. But what is it that makes 
choice fatalism? Dr. Beecher does not assert 
any positive cause, but it is a choice without the 
possibility of other or contrary choice. The con- 
trary choice then, is the only thing that prevents 
choice from being fatalism. And how is this done? 
What is the efficacy of contrary choice in this case ? 
Is it because the possibility of contrary choice is 
supposed to introduce a degree of uncertainty, and 
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thus operates as a conservative power? Is the 
possibility of contrary choice supposed to operate 
against the absolute certainty of moral causes, and 
thus to break the chain, which otherwise connects 
causes and effects, and which to Dr. Beecher’s 
mind amounts to fatalism? If this be the truth, 
then let us see how the remedy operates to this 
end. Certainty is the evil to be removed, and 
how is this done by a supposed uncertainty, unless 
mingling certaimty and uncertainty in equal pro- 
portions will make a compound that shall possess 
neither character. The will influenced by motives 
with certain effect is fatalism, but it must not be 
left here; as a remedy, we must introduce an 
alternative power to administer a portion of uncer- 
tainty, and both together leave the mind delightfully 
balanced between certainty and uncertainty. But 
such a supposition is manifestly absurd. Certainty 
and uncertainty cannot be thus mingled, one or 
the other must prevail. And the only advantage 
of the attempt or the theory, which I can conceive 
of, but one which probably never occurred to Dr. 
Beecher, is, it may enable a man to conform his 
creed to his circumstances. In one place he may 
hold forth the portion which implies certainty, and 
thus be orthodox. In another place he may exhibit 
the alternative power, and thus be liberal. In this 
way, this theory might lead a man to attempt to 
serve two masters, or to possess an alternative the- 
ology, a power of contrary orthodoxy ; I do not 
say it ever has produced this effect. 
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From the whole, therefore, one thing is certain, 
if choice, in any circumstances, is, or can be, fa- 
talism, contrary choice will not save it from that 
doom ; it will be fatalism still, and contrary choice 
must come under the same condemnation. An- 
other thing is not less manifest, viz. Dr. Beecher 
has mistaken entirely the doctrine of fatalism, as 
set forth by the writers he has cited. It is an error 
to suppose that any body ever believed that choice 
can be the effect of physical causes, or the result 
of fatal necessity. ‘The doctrine of fatalists is, 
that there is no such thing as voluntary agency, in 
mind any more than in matter. To say, then, that 
CHOICE, Without the possibility of other or contrary 
choice is the immemorial doctrine of fatalism, is 
very wide of the truth. 
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SECTION VIII. 


DR. BEECHER’S EIGHTH POSITION. 


“ The supposition of accountability for choice, 
coerced by a natural necessity, is contrary to the 
nature of things, as God hath constituted them.” 

If this language were used here according to 
its common import, I should not have one word to 
say in opposition, but should only express my utter 
astonishment that Dr. Beecher should spend time 
to combat a sentiment which never had existence. 
But we have abundant evidence that Dr. Beecher 
does not use the common vocabulary. He has 
one peculiar to himself. He says, “the question 
of free will is not whether a man chooses,” and 
that “men are not accountable for choice merely 
because it is choice ;” thereby implying that the 
necessity of which he speaks is one which is con- 
sistent with the existence of choice, but inconsist- 
ent with its freedom. What necessity can this be? 
Surely, not natural or physical necessity in the 
common meaning, for that is not consistent with 


the existence of choice. It implies in its very na- 
10 
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ture, opposition to choice. Tie a millstone about 
a man’s neck and throw him into the sea, he would 
be under the natural or fatal necessity of going to 
the bottom. Here is no place for choice. But 
Dr. Beecher speaks of a necessity consistent with 
the existence of choice, and moral necessity only 
possesses this characteristic ; the question then to 
be settled is, whether this necessity is consistent 
with free will. If Dr. Beecher has taken for 
granted, what is in question, it is nothing strange. 

These things being understood, I proceed to 
offer a few considerations in reply to what I un- 
derstand to be Dr. Beecher’s eighth proposition, 
viz. The supposition of accountability for choice 
which is the result of necessity of any kind, is con- 
trary to the nature of things as God has constitu- 
ted them. 

In the language of Edwards, “ Nothing can 
ever come to pass without a cause, or reason why 
it exists in one manner rather than in another, 
Now if this be so, it will demonstrably follow that 
the acts of the will are never contingent or with- 
out necessity in the sense spoken of, inasmuch as 
those things which have a cause or reason of their 
existence, must be connected with their cause. 
For an event to have a cause and ground of its 
existence, and yet not be connected with its cause, 
is inconsistent. If there are some events which 
are not necessarily connected with their causes, 
then it will follow that there are some things which 
come to pass without a cause. It is clearly mani- 
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fest, therefore, that every effect has a necessary 
connexion with its cause.” Consequently, there 
can be no event which is not the result of some 
sort of necessity. Again. God has certain abso- 
lute foreknowledge of the free actions of accoun- 
table agents. This is evident from the fact that 
God has predicted events and actions in many 
instances. And if God foreknew the actions, he 
must also have foreknown the volitions from which 
the actions arise, consequently there must have 
been a certainty, a moral necessity both of the vo- 
litions and the actions. Or, to adopt the language 
of Edwards, “If there be a full, certain, and in- 
fallible foreknowledge of the future existence of 
the volitions of moral agents, then there is a cer- 
tain, infallible, and indissoluble connexion between 
those events and that foreknowledge, and there- 
fore, by the preceding observations, those events 
are necessary events, being infallibly and indisso- 
lubly connected with that, whose existence already 
is, and so is now necessary, and cannot but have 
been. To say that foreknowledge is certain and 
infallible, and yet the connexion of the event with 
that foreknowledge is not indissoluble, but dissolu- 
ble and fallible, is very absurd.” And yet the 
power of contrary choice appears to be introdu- 
ced for the very purpose of rendering that which 
would otherwise be certain and necessary, uncer- 
tain and contingent. 

Again. The moral excellence of God is mor- 
ally necessary, and yet it is holy, and worthy of 
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love and praise. It is impossible for God to lie. 
The truth of God is then, matter of necessity. But 
does this destroy the moral excellence of the divine 
character? Dr. Beecher would say, on his prin- 
ciple, that the free will of God is not decided by 
the fact that he chooses, but depends on the ques- 
tion whether he chooses in opposition to fatal ne- 
cessity. Or that God must have the power of 
contrary choice. But how can God have the 
power to. choose falsehood when it is impossible 
for him to ie? How can he have power to do 
what is impossible to be done ? 

Again. To adopt the language of Edwards. 
“The acts of the will, of the human soul, of Jesus 
Christ, were necessarily holy, yet truly virtuous, | 
praiseworthy, and rewardable. It was impossi- 
ble that the acts of the will, of the human soul, 
of Jesus Christ, should in any instance, degree, or 
circumstance, be otherwise than holy, and agreea- 
ble to God’s nature and will. The following 
things make this evident. God promised so ef- 
fectually to preserve and uphold him by his Spirit 
under all his temptations, that he could not fail of 
reaching the end for which he came into the world 
of which he would have failed, had he fallen into 
sin. The same is evident from all the promises 
which God made to the Messiah of his future 
glory and kingdom, and success in his office and 
character of Mediator, which glory could not have 
been obtained if his holiness had failed and he had 
become guilty of sin. It was often promised to 
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the’ Church of God of old, for their comfort, that 
God would give them a righteous, sinless Saviour. 
That it should have been possible for Christ’s holi- 
ness to fail is not consistent with what God promi- 
sed to His Son before all ages. How strange 
would it be to hear any Christian assert that the 
holy and excellent temper and behavior of Jesus 
Christ, and that obedience which he performed, 
under such great trials, was not virtuous and 
praiseworthy, because his will was not free to 
either holiness or sin, but was unalterably deter- 
mined to one, that upon this account there is no 
virtue at all in Christ’s humility, meekness, pa- 
tience, charity, forgiveness of enemies, contempt 
of the world, heavenly mindedness, submission to 
the will of God, and perfect obedience to his com- 
mands, though he was obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross.” 

Now let Dr. Beecher bring his theory to the | 
test of this example. Will he say that Jesus 
Christ was not a free agent because he had no 
power to be otherwise than holy? Will he say 
that the will of Christ was not free because he had 
no power to make a contrary election to the one 
he did make? Will he say that the question of 
free will in Christ, did not depend on the fact of 
his choosing? Or will he say there was no moral 
virtue in Christ, because all he did was unalterably 
necessary? If not, how can his theory be true? 
is not its fallacy unquestionable ? 

What has been said above, may suffice as an 
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examination of what follows in Dr. Beecher’s po- 
sitions, till we reach the thirteenth, and that re- 
quires but a very brief notice. 


DR. BEECHER’S THIRTEENTH POSITION. 


“This doctrine of the natural ability of choice, 
commensurate with obligation, has been, and 1s, the 
received doctrine of the universal orthodox Church, 
from the primitive age, down to this day.” 

If there were any deficiency in the proof already 
adduced to show that Dr. Beecher’s great object 
is to. get rid of moral inability, and that for this 
purpose he has introduced the extra power of con- 
trary choice, the above proposition must supply 
the defect. Here is natural ability of choice. Is 
not that enough? Evidently it would be, if he 
meant simply the power of choice. But no it is 
not enough for his purpose. He must add the 
words ‘commensurate with obligation,” to bring 
out his full meaning. Now what is the obligation 
of men, but to be perfectly holy, to love the Lord 
their God with all their heart? To possess natu- 
ral ability of choice commensurate with this, is to 
possess natura! ability of choice commensurate 
with loving God with all the heart, which includes 
the whole ground of natural and moral ability. 
But is natural ability of choice, in any common 
acceptation, ever commensurate with this? That 
is to say, is natural power alone, ever adequate to 
the obedience of a spiritual law? It may do all 
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that natural power can do, but God says, “ My 
son, give me thine heart.” Thou shalt Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy wearr. In a word, 
the affections of the heart, the exercise of love in 
the use of all the moral powers, is demanded. But 
will natural ability ever be love, or affection, or 
obedience? The distinction between natural and 
moral ability, is not here denied. But the ques- 
tion is, will the former in any measure, supply the 
place of the- latter? Natural ability of choice, 
then, commensurate to obligation, must mean 
something more than the mere power of choice, 
it means uatural ability not only to do right, if one 
is disposed, but natural ability to overcome every 
moral impediment. In other words, it means nat- 
ural ability to overcome moral inability, or natural 
ability which can produce moral ability enough to 
overcome moral inability. Thus, as 1 have before 
had occasion to remark, the great object is to ren- 
der man, in his fallen state, independent of the 
grace of God. ‘To accomplish this purpose, Dr. 
Beecher introduces the extra power of contrary 
choice as an addition to the simple power of choice, 
and which he deems sufficient to equal obligation, 
and if so, to bring the sinner out of darkness into 
light, to raise him from death to life. Thus Dr. 
Beecher in effect, coincides with Pelagius, who de- 
nied all moral inability. Pelagius takes the city 
by undermining and sinking the wall; Dr. Beecher 
by building an embankment which shall overtop 
the wal!. One sinks the wall to the surface, the 
other raises the surface to the wall’s top; and in 
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both cases, the obstacle of moral inability is anni- 
hilated: Ps . 

With this view of the sentiment of the above 
proposition, let us now look for a moment, at the 
matter of fact which it states. It is, that the above 
doctrine has been, and is, the commonly received 
doctrine of the universal orthodox Church, from 
the earliest age tothe present time. This, I might 
say, is notoriously a mistake. It is better, how- 
ever, to show it, than to say it. But before I pro- 
ceed to examine some of the facts, I must again 
call attention to Dr. Beecher’s peculiar sort of 
logic. He brings testimony from the fathers of the 
Church, to show that they held to free will as dis- 
tinguished from physical necessity, and this is all 
his testimony does show. He then assumes that 
his peculiar theory is all that can possibly be meant 
by free will, therefore the fathers all held to his 
theory, and the universal orthodox Church has 
received this doctrine from the primitive age down 
to the present day; when the fact is, but very 
few, comparatively, have ever seriously thought of 
receiving this doctrine. The doctrine, that man 
has natural ability of choice commensurate with 
obligation, has been confined to the Pelagians, the 
Arminians, the Socinians, the Neologists of Ger- 
many, and perhaps I ought to add, the Universal- 
ists. ‘The contrary doctrine, viz., the bondage of 
the will, or its freedom only to evil, since the fall, 
the dependence of man on the grace of God, and 
consequently the utter insufficiency of all human 
powers to extricate the sinner from his thraldom, 
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has been the doctrine of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, and of the universal orthodox Church, from 
the primitive age down to this day. And this will 
not be denied by any one who regards facts. True, 
the orthodox have uniformly believed that fallen 
man has natural power sufficient to be under obli- 
gation to obey the law of God, but that he has 
natural ability commensurate with the fulfilment 
of this obligation, has never, as I believe, been the 
sentiment of any orthodox man, unless it be now 
and then one who has concealed his real sentiment 
under a cloak of orthodoxy. In confirmation of the 
foregoing statement, let us examine some of the 
testimony brought forward. 

Criement, of Alexandria, says, “ Neither praise 
nor dispraise, honor nor punishment, would be just, 
if the soul had not the power of desiring and re- 
jecting, if it were involuntary.” By the power 
of desiring and rejecting, he evidently means sim- 
ply the power of choice, or the desire of one thing 
and rejection of the opposite; not the power of 
desiring and rejecting the same thing at the same 
time, as it should be to agree with Dr. Beecher. 

TerTuuuian says, “ He who shouldbe found to 
be good or bad by necessity, and not voluntarily, 
could not with justice receive the retribution either 
of good or evil.” This, Dr. Beecher remarks, 
needs no comment, in which I heartily concur. 
For language cannot be plainer. The necessity, 
of which this father speaks, as inconsistent with 
moral agency, is opposed to what is voluntary, and 
nothing else. Of course, the question of free will 
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with him will be, whether a man chooses, for if he 
is voluntary, this father is satisfied. 

Thus I might go forward to examine all Dr. 
Beecher’s witnesses, but it cannot be necessary. 
The error into which Dr. Beecher has fallen in 
respect to ancient orthodox divines, seems to me 
to be this. He supposes that by free will, they 
meant a will free from the coercion of fate, the 
supposed necessity of a series of natural causes, 
by which the will of God and man was controlled. 
Whereas, it is abundantly evident, that these 
fathers never thought of such a thing as a coerced 
will, or a will controlled by natural causes in the 
sense of compulsion. ‘The citations already made, 
show that the question of accountability, in their 
view, lay, not between coerced and uncoerced 
will, but between choice and involuntary action. 
- The Pagans, Gnostics, and Manicheans, of that 
day, made all action the result of physical laws 
and physical properties. Consequently they denied 
choice in every shape. Against these errors the 
fathers maintained that choice is necessary to ac- 
countable action. But far were they from suppo- 
sing that choice itself might not be free, so far as 
is requisite to accountability. They seem univer- 
sally to take it for granted that choice must be free, 
and that all they had to do was to prove its exist- 
ence. The question then was, not coerced or un- 
coerced will, but will or no will, voluntary or in- 
voluntary action. How great and manifest then 
the error of Dr. Beecher when he says, “ that the 
doctrine of free will, as held by the fathers, was 
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the anti-fatalist doctrine of mind free as uncoerced 
in choice, and with the power always of contrary 
choice.” Nothing can be more gratuitous than 
such a declaration. The doctrine of uncoerced 
choice, with the power of contrary choice, in my 
apprehension, was never an anti-fatalist doctrine, 
it is rather an anti-orthodox, anti-scriptural doc- 
trine. ‘The doctrine of choice, or voluntary action, 
has always, as I believe, been the anti-fatalist doc- 
trine of the Church. 

In this same way, the whole of Dr. Beecher’s 
long article on the testimony of orthodox writers 
is forced into the service. The great majority of 
them, to say the least, never thought, probably, of 
Dr. Beecher’s theory. The main point in question 
is constantly assumed by a substitution of his own 
peculiar views of free will, in place of what other’s 
understand by that term. ‘The same remark, in 
substance, applies to the subsequent arguments 
from the scriptures, and from the Confession of 
Faith of the Presbyterian Church. 

Here, therefore, I take leave of the propositions 
of Dr. Beecher, with this single remark, that the 
arguments by which he attempts to defend the 
position, so essential to his theory, that free will 
does not depend on choice, afford a most remark- 
able example of sophistry. There isa considerable 
show of truth, especially in language, so much so, 
that some may have been deceived, and led to the 
conclusion that all is essentially correct. But a 
little careful attention will, I think, be sufficient to 
convince any intelligent reader, that under the 
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specious pretence of securing free will against en- 
croachment, an enlargement of natural ability is 
projected, which shall sweep away all moral ob- 
stacles, and place fallen men in a state of inde- 
pendence. 
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RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION. 


I wave said, in the preface to this examination, 
that the system of moral agency advocated by Dr. 
Beecher, involves dangerous error, and is suited to 
undermine the system of grace. It is proper now 
to sum up the disclosures made by the examina- 
tion, and see how far they justify the above men- 
tioned apprehension. It can be no object with 
any one to strain points on this subject, or to excite 
needless alarm. On the contrary, it would be 
matter of unfeigned joy, if, fairly and honestly, the 
apprehension above expressed could be shown to 
be groundless. But it is not desirable to have any 
thing concealed, or to enjoy a false security in re- 
gard to this matter. If there is danger, the 
sooner it is known the better. And it must be 
admitted, that examination and vigilance are the 
safe side of the subject. If there is no danger, 
watchfulness will do no harm; truth never shuns 
investigation, and never suffers from it. It is error, 
conscious error, that cries out against examination 


and alarm. ‘The agents of error wish to have all 
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still, and every fear quieted, that they may with 
more security and success prosecute their work. 
This symptom of error is thus described by the 
prophet Micah, (ii. 5.) “Thus saith the Lord 
concerning the prophets that make my _ people 
to err, that bite with their teeth, and cry PEACE; 
and he that putteth not into their mouths, they even 
prepare war against him.” The consequences of 
this spirit, are described with equal accuracy, in 
the following verses. “Therefore night shall be 
unto you, and ye shall not have a vision, and it 
shall be dark unto you, that ye shall not divine, and 
the sun shall go down over the prophets, and the 
day shall be dark over them. ‘Then shall the seers 
be ashamed and the diviners confounded ; yea, they 
shall cover their lips, for there is no answer of 
God.” The way to ensure universal darkness and 
desolation, both in respect to correct knowledge 
and divine influence, is to yield quietly to those, 
who make the people of God to err, who bite with 
their teeth, and cry Peace. Examination and 
watchfulness constitute one of the duties most 
plainly enjomed in the scriptures, and a disposition 
to avoid this duty, or to complain of its perform- 
ance by others, is, of itself, an alarming evidence 
that something is wrong. Let no one say, then, 
that Dr. Beecher’s mghts or dignity have been 
invaded, by an examination of the principles he 
has advanced. 

The features of Dr. Beecher’s theory, and their 
connexion with a particular system of . religious 
doctrine, have been incidentally exhibited in the 
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course of this examination. It is my design now 
to bring the whole into one view, that the reader 
may readily understand the bearing and connexion 
of the different parts. 

The fundamental principle of Dr. Beecher’s 
theory, as I conceive, is, that FREE WILL DOES NOT 
DEPEND ON CHoIcE. There is no mistake here, for 
he has said, in so many words, that “ the question 
of free will is not whether man chooses.” And not 
only has he said this expressly, but the principle 
runs through all his reasonings, forms a prominent 
feature of his propositions, and the ground of all 
his important conclusions. With his eye upon this 
principle as his pole star, he has been led into va- 
rious mistakes as to the sentiments of orthodox 
divines, and the meaning of confessions of faith. 
The occasion of his mistake appears to have been 
a desire to make every thing bend into conformity 
with his favorite dogma. There can then be no mis- 
take here ; the principle which Dr. Beecher views as 
essential to moral agency, and which has taken full 
possession of his mind, and enters essentially into 
all his theological views is, that free will and choice 
are not the same thing. This principle, it is true, 
whether of design or not, | cannot say, is some- 
times expressed ambiguously, and with a specious 
drapery of commonly orthodox terms, so that some 
probably have been deceived, and have concluded 
that Dr. Beecher’s departure from orthodox stand- 
ards, if any thing, is very small; and that the dif- 
ference is more in words than things. I have been 
sorry to witness this ambiguity ; for honesty, even 
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in error, leaves room for hope, but duplicity and 
concealment, while they do not generally prove 
effectual for their purpose, effectually destroy 
confidence. But whatever of ambiguity there 
may be in some of Dr. Beecher’s statements, there 
is too much which is express to admit of a serious 
question as to his real object. 

If, then, Dr. Beecher has taken up the position 
as essential to his system, that free will does not 
depend on choice, the next question is, on what 
does it depend? The answer which Dr. Beecher 
gives to this question is, it depends on a power of 
contrary choice, a power alternative to the will; 
so that if the will is affirmative, this contrary power 
is of course, negative ; and if the will is negative, 
the alternate power 1s affirmative. 

The leading feature, the essential point in Dr. 
Beecher’s theory, consists in the following con- 
densed view, viz. : 

Free AGENCY DOES NOT DEPEND ON CHOICE, 

Free AGENCY DOES DEPEND ON A POWER OF. 
CONTRARY CHOICE, 

The unavoidable consequence of this theory is 
one of two things, viz.: Either moral agency must 
imply power to choose two moral opposites at the 
same time, or it must imply a_ self-determining 
power of the will, by which it can turn itself from 
one object to its moral opposite. 

Do any say these are small points, and cannot 
be of much consequence. Let them remember 
that points apparently small are often decisive of 
the most important and extensive consequences. 
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The heart is a small part of the body, and yet on 
its state and motions depends the entire bodily 
system. So there are certain points in theology 
which give character to the whole, and are the life 
and soul of a system. Among these, none is more 
essential than moral agency, for a whole system 
of doctrines must take their form and tendency from 
our views of the nature of moral agency. 

The tendencies and fruits of this theory will 
come to view in the following section. In the 
mean time, I may glance at the affinity of this the- 
ory to that of Pelagius and the Arminians. Some 
of the reasons why these theories are classed to- 
gether, have been given. It may not be amiss, 
however, to sum up these reasons in a single illus- 
tration. Take a mathematical statement, in which 
the same value is expressed by different terms, and 
you have these different theories correctly repre- 
sented. One says, the value is five tenths, another 
says, it is fifty hundredths, another says, it is five 
hundred thousandths. Now the question is, what 
is the difference in these statements, except in the 
terms ? Every body knows they are only differ- 
ent expressions for one half. So Pelagius made 
natural ability equal to human want, by denying 
moral inability. Dr. Beecher comes to the same 
result, by adding to natural ability as much as he 
admits of moral inability. He admits, indeed, 
more in respect to moral mability than Pelagius, 
but then he claims more on the score of natural 
ability, he claims a power of contrary choice, 


~which balances all he admits on the other hand; 
11* 
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and the result still is, natural ability equal to human 
want, or, to use the words of Dr. Beecher; “ Nat- 
ural ability of choice, commensurate with obliga- 
tion.” The Arminians go farther yet on both 
hands, but are equally careful to preserve the bal- 
ance. They admit the utter ruin of all moral 
powers by the fall, but then they claim that every 
man has a self-determining power of the will, or 
common grace, by the death of Christ, by which 
he may recover from this ruin. - Thus the result 
is still the same. Natural ability of choice com- 
mensurate with obligation, or natural ability equal 
to human wants. These statements, therefore, all 
amount to the same thing, and the substance of it 
is, natural ability equal to the spiritual necessities 
of man, and consequently, a total abandonment of 
human dependence. I might trace the affinity of 
these theories in other respects, especially in the 
manner of their propagation. ‘There has always 
been a peculiarity respecting the propagation of 
this system in the world,—a peculiarity which, 
indeed, more or less, attends the progress of all 
error, and that is, concealment and false preten- 
ces. I will barely state a few facts concerning 
the origin of Pelagianism and Arminianism, leay- 
ing the reader to make his own application, as his 
observation of the progress of this system in re- 
cent occurrences may afford him ground. ) 

‘The first statement offered to this effect is the 
following tract of Augustine translated from the 
original for the “ Hartrorp Warcuman.” “ Ob- 
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serve how he frames his replies, and notice how 
the hiding places of ambiguity furnish a refuge for 
his falsehoods. Even we ourselves, on the first 
perusal, were just ready to rejoice in his answers 
as containing a true, or at least, an amended exhi- 
bition of the doctrine. He would almost have 
persuaded me that he holds to the very doctrine of 
grace in dispute, were it not that in various parts 
of his smaller works he avows the opposite senti- 
ment. But when his later and more complete 
works fell into my hands, I perceived that while 
he continued to use the term grace, it was in such 
a general and ambiguous way that his real mean- 
ing was concealed, supposing that the word grace 
would screen him from suspicion and dislike.” 
Concerning Pelagius, Owen says, “In all prob- 
ability he had suddenly infected the whole Church 
with the poison of those opinions which the proud 
and corrupt nature cf man is so apt to receive 
and embrace, if God had not stirred up some few 
holy and learned men, Augustine especially, to dis- 
cover his frauds to repel his calumnies and refute 
his sophisms. And although those who at present 
amongst us have undertaken the same cause with 
Pelagius, do not equal him either in learning or in 
diligence or an appearance of piety and devotion, 
yet do they exactly imitate him in declaring their 
minds in cloudy ambiguous expressions, capable of 
various constructions, until they are examined, and 
thereon reproaching, as he did, those that oppose 
them, as not aright representing their sentiments, 
when they judge it their advantage so to do.” 
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This, be it remembered, was written about two 
hundred years ago. 

Similar to this was the course of Arminius, 
when he commenced his innovation in Holland, in 
the beginning of the seventeenth century. His 
characteristics were zeal and intrigue. “A man,” 
says an historian, “of a more vigorous genius, but 
whom nothing pleased except that which recom- 
mended itself by some show of novelty. So that 
he seemed to disdain most things received in the 
Reformed Churches, even on that very account 
that they had been received. He first paved the 
way for himself by detracting from the reputation 
and authority of the illustrious doctors of the Re- 
formed Churches, such as Calvin, Zanchius, Beza, 
Martyr, and others, that by the ruin of their name he 
might raise a step to glory for himself. Afterwards 
he began to propose and advocate various heterodox 
opinions nearly related to the ancient Pelagians. 
When the professorship of Sacred Theology in the 
University of Leyden became vacant, great exer- 
tions were made by the friends of Arminius to 
procure his appointment to the vacant chair. 
Many of the Churches strenuously remonstrated, 
and besought the curators of the University that 
they would not expose the Churches to this peril, 
but that they would appoint some suitable person 
free from suspicion. But wor.pty PoLicy pre- 
vailed, and Arminius was placed in the professor’s 
chair. The Church in Amsterdam of which he 
was pastor refused its consent to his dismission, 
especially because the more wise and prudent 
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judged, that a disposition so strongly inclined to 
innovation would be more likely to do mischief at 
the University, where youth were educated for 
the ministry, and where greater liberty of opinion 
is usually taken, than in a particular Church where it 
may be restrained by the vigilance of the presby- 
tery. By the importunity however, of Arminius 
and his friends, his dismission was at length obtain- 
ed. But it was obtained on this express condition. 
That he should have a conference with Dr. Fran- 
cis Gomerius, and by an explicit declaration of his 
opinions free himself from the suspicion under 
which he lay. The conference was held in the 
presence of the curators of the University and the 
deputies of the Synod. Jn this conference, Ar- 
minus professed that he unreservedly condemned 
the principal dogmas of the Pelagians respecting 
natural grace, the powers of free will, original sin, 
the perfection of man in this life, predestination, 
etc. That he approved of all things which Augus- 
tine and the other fathers had written against the 
Pelagians, and at the same time promised that he 
would teach nothing which differed from the recewv- 
ed doctrine of the Churches. _ On these grounds he 
was admitted to the professorship. But after a 
year or two it was found that he attacked most of 
the doctrines of the Reformed Churches. He rais- 
ed doubts and excited prejudices in the minds of his 
pupils and his intimate friends against the received 
doctrines of the Church and those who had been 
the principal defenders of these doctrines. But 
when these insinuations began to cause rumors, 
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and he was inquired of concerning the facts, he 
denied that he had ever given any occasion for 
these rumors, or that he taught anything different 
from the orthodox faith.” These facts are stated 
on the authority of Dr. Scott’s translation of the 
history of the Synod of Dort. Thus does it 
appear that this system of religion has in former 
times been introduced and propagated, to use the 
language of another, in regard to more recent 
transactions, “by a spirit of the most marvelous 
duplicity and double-dealing and lying, surpassing 
anything which has come up in my day. That 
the system is maintained by a most active and 
inveterate circulation of falsehoood I am sure.”* 


* Dr. Beecher’s letter to the Editor of the Christian Spectator, 
Dec. 18th, 1827. 


Sune t £OON. ik: 
TENDENCIES AND FRUITS OF THE THEORY. 


Tue question now comes forward as a matter 
of great practical importance, what influence will 
this theory be likely to exert upon a community of 
men, or upon individual hearts? And especially 
what will be this influence upon hearts “ deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked,” upon 
men who love darkness rather than light? How 
will men feel and how will they act when told that 
their free agency does not depend on their choice? 
That, though they may choose to sin, though they 
may love it with all their hearts, they are not free 
agents; and therefore not accountable, unless they 
have a power of contrary choice, or a natural 
ability of choice commensurate with obligation ? 
Is this the view of moral agency which is suited to 
awaken and convict sinners, or to restrain infideli- 
ty? That the tendency of this theory may be 
duly appreciated the following consequences are 
worthy of serious consideration. 
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1. It annihilates moral character in moral agents. 
If free agency depends not on choice, if the fact 
that a man chooses, has no decisive relation to 
free will, then moral character, which is the foun- 
dation and reason of choice, is nothing, as it regards 
moral agency. Even Dr. Beecher, when off his 
guard, admits “that there must be, and there is, 
something anterior to choice, which is the ground 
or reason that fallen men always choose wrong.” 
But what of that, if choice is not the ground of 
moral agency? What if men have wicked hearts, 
carnal minds that are enmity against God, what if 
they do love sin, and choose to practice it? All 
this is nothing to their accountability, and conse- 
quently to their guilt, because all this may be, and 
yet according to this theory, they may not be free 
agents. For “the question of free will is not 
whether a man chooses.” He must have some- 
thing more than choice and the power of choice, 
to make him a free and accountable agent. If so, 
then all that precedes choice, all that is implied in 
it, and all that follows it, amounts to nothing ina 
moral view. It may belong to man as an animal, 
but cannot, belong to him as a moral being, unless 
he has something more. Moral character is noth- 
ing, and proves nothing as to moral conduct. God 
is holy, and loves holiness supremely. But as he 
is free, and as free will does not depend on choice, 
all this holiness of nature which ensures holy 
choice, and holy action, proves nothing as to what 
God will be, or do in future. If free willis not 
decided by choice, then what if we can prove that 
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the Judge of all the earth will choose to do right ; 
there must be something more than choice to con- 
stitute free will, and that something may reverse 
all the divine proceedings, and fill the kingdom of 
Jehovah with moral darkness and ruin. 

2. This theory tends to destroy the dependence 
of sinners on Special Grace. 

Specian Grace here, means something more 
than the favor of God in ‘creating and sustaining 
his rational creatures, something more even than 
the gift of his Son, and the offer of salvation. It 
means a special supernatural interposition of di- 
vine power, creating the sinner in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, taking away the heart of stone 
and giving the heart of flesh. In this view, the 
operation of grace is to remove the sinner’s moral 
inability, or his indisposition ; it is a work in his 
heart, changing its moral state, and turning the 
current of its affections. But all this is necessary 
to deliver the sinner from the bondage of his own 
perverse will, from the ruin of his own choice. He 
has destroyed himself by choosing sin, and contin- 
uing to choose it, and in God is his help, in this re- 
spect. 

But now introduce this theory, and tell the sin- 
ner that his power of choice does not make him a 
moral agent, and that his actually choosing does 
not prove his free will, and what will be the con- 
sequence but to take off all the weight of his guilt 
as contracted under simple choice? And if you 
attempt to avoid this consequence by telling him 


that he is free and accountable by the possession 
12 
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of a power of contrary choice, what will be the 
effect but to obliterate in his view, his dependence 
on the grace of God? For dependence must 
mean a state of want of something which a per- 
son cannot procure for himself. If it does not 
mean this, it means nothing. But how 1s it possi- 
ble for a sinner to be dependent on special grace 
to rescue him from the power of sin, when he has 
a power of contrary choice, and can make an elec. . 
tion different from the one he makes? He may, 
indeed, be dependent on a sustaming Providence, 
but how can he be dependent on special supernat- 
ural influence ? Tell me not that you admit moral 
inability, and consequently human dependence, 
when you have extended natural ability so as to 
cover the whole ground. You may as well at 
once deny all moral inability, and its cause, de- 
pravity of heart. For if the sinner has, as this 
theory asserts, an alternative power of contrary 
choice, if he can reverse his own choice, as he 
must be able to do, if free will does not depend on 
choice, then it is all.in vain to talk about depend- 
ence on special grace, it is all in vain to talk about 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit. The 
words may be used, but they can mean no such 
thing. 

That this consequence of the theory, though 
not avowed, and perhaps not understood, is se- 
cretly felt by its advocates is evident to me for two 
reasons. in the first place, those who adopt this 
theory, do uniformly speak of moral inability as a 
trifling affair. ‘Their language usually is, the diffi- 
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culty all lies in the will, it is only a perverseness of 
will, nothing but an unwilling heart, as if this were 
reducing the difficulty to a mere point. The man- 
ner also in which they commonly speak of conver- 
sion, establishes the same conclusion. It is only, 
say they, a change of purpose, only resolving to 
“serve God, and is as easily- done as to turn your 
| nd, or to arise and walk. 

ot Now this language all proceeds on the ground, 
either that moral inability is very trifling in itself, 
or that it is rendered so by some countervailing 
power which the sinner possesses. That such is 
the feeling of those who adopt this theory, cannot 
be doubted. But what is the fact? Is moral in- 
ability a trifling difficulty? Is it so represented in 
the Scriptures? Do they not compare it to blind- 
ness, to the most inveterate diseases, and even to 
death itself? Do they not compare its removal to 
the mightiest operations of divine power, to the 
work of creation, the commanding of the light to 
shine out of darkness, and to the raising of the 
dead? Who has not observed the remarkable 
difference there is between the language of those 
who adopt this theory, and the language of the 
Scriptures, respecting the state of fallen man, and 
the difficulty of his deliverance from that state. 

In the second place, another fact which shows 
the influence of this theory aipon the minds of its 
friends, and therefore shows its genuine tendency, 
is, that the operations and power of the Holy 
Spirit are constantly cast into the back ground, 
where this theory prevails. A regard to appear- 
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ances, may prevent for a season, a total abandon- 
ment of the language commonly applied to this 
subject, but that an acknowledgment of the ne- 
cessity of divine influences, and of the power of 
the Spirit in the conversion of sinners, gradually 
diminishes, and finally ceases under this theory, is 
a fact that will not be questioned. These facts 
speak louder than words, as to the true tendency 
and genuine fruits of this theory. I do not say 
that all who adopt the theory carry it out to its 
consequences. Many, no doubt, would be thor- 
oughly alarmed were they to do it, or did they fully 
understand its wide sweep. I do not, therefore, 
charge the consequences of the theory on all of 
its advocates. But I charge these consequences 
in all their length and breadth, to the theory. Here 
they belong, and here they must lie. 

The theory of moral suasion, grows directly 
from the theory of moral agency which we have 
been considering. For if men have the power of 
recovering themselves from sin, then it is proper 
that we present motives to them with the expec- 
tation that the motives of themselves will be effect- 
ual, and, when the effect is produced, it is proper 
to ascribe it to the power of suasion. But in do- 
ing all this, we should understand that the effect is 
not of grace, nor of divine power. Whatever ob- 
jections, then, apply to the theory of moral sua- 
sion, apply with equal force to the theory of a 
power of contrary choice. 

Concerning the former of these theories, the 
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late Dr. Porter, of Andover, expresses the follow- 
ing views, (‘“ Letters on Revivals,” page 84.) 

“J object, in the third place, to this theory, be- 
cause it subverts the scriptural doctrine of Special 
Grace.” “In regeneration,” it has been said, “ the 
sinner’s heart is changed by the influence of truth 
and motives, presented by God—just as one man’s 
mind is changed in any case by the persuasion of 
another.” “How does the orator persuade his 
hearers? By appeals to their understanding, con- 
science, passions, interest, etc ; that is, by address- 
ing principles that are 7 men already, principles 
that are in all men. He operates on their minds 
by an objective influence, by the presentation of 
external motives adapted to sway their purpose. 
This is all he can do. But is this all God can do? 
He addresses men by the solemn motives of the 
Gospel, through preaching, and other modes of 
presenting external means of persuasion. But is 
this all that he can do? Certainly not; for be- 
sides the presentation of motives through the in- 
strumentality of second causes, he can exert an 
immediate influence on minds, such as no man has 
the power of exerting on another man, and this is 
the influence which he does exert in regeneration. 
To deny this, is to deny Special Grace.” 

8. The tendency of the theory of moral agency 
I have examined, is to a general decline in senti- 
ment from orthodoxy, down to the level of Pela- 
gian and Arminian doctrines. 

The commencement of this descent is thus de- 


scribed by Dr. Porter, in his letters above cited, 
12" 
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(page 86.) “I know that there are good and re- 
spectable men who have adopted the theory of 
moral suasion, and still do not mean to deny Spe- 
cial Grace. This latter doctrine they find sanc- 
tioned by the whole current of the Bible, and of 
Christian experience. Hence they attempt to 
make out a complex theory ; and seem to maintain 
that besides the moral power of motives, (such as 
the orator brings to bear upon_his hearers), there 
is superadded in the regeneration of a sinner, a 
divine influence on his heart which is still not a di- 
rect influence. What is it, then? Nota mediate 
influence through the power of truth and motives. 
Not an immediate influence on the heart. What 
is this influence? Not a few, I apprehend, who 
have begun to slide downward from the faith of 
our Calvinistic Churches, but who have been ac- 
customed to use the current language of ortho- 
doxy, as to divine influence, verily suppose that 
they mean what this language imports; if they 
would look carefully at the ground on which they 
stand, must be convinced that their favorite theory 
of moral suasion and the doctrine of special super- 
natural influence in regeneration, cannot. both be 
true.” 

The continuance and termination of this decline 
are thus described by Dr. Scott, in his preface to 
the History of the Synod of Dort. “The author 
desired to make it manifest, that the deviation 
from the creeds of the Reformed Churches in 
those points which are more properly termed Cal- 
vinistic, is seldom for any length of time, kept sep- 
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arate from deviations in those doctrines which are 
more generally allowed to be essential to vital 
Christianity. It must, indeed, appear from the 
history with which the work begins, that the pro- 
gress is easy and almost unavoidable from the con- 
troversial opposition to personal election, to the 
explaining away of original sin, regeneration by 
the Holy Spirit, justification by faith alone, and 
even of the atonement and deity of Christ ; and 
that the opponents of the Synod of Dort, and the 
remonstrants in general were far more favorable 
to. ‘Pelagians, nay, to Socinians, than to Calvinists ; 
and were almost universally unsound in what are 
commonly called orthodox doctrines, and many of 
them far from conscientious in their conduct.” 

The theory of moral agency which we have 
been considering, leads directly to the consequen- 
ces mentioned by both the above respectable di- 
vines. Establish the point that free agency im- 
plies something more than choice, even a power of 
contrary choice, and you at once reduce to nothing 
all moral inability, all native indwelling depravity ; 
and, of course, reduce to nothing, the necessity of 
special grace. And when a man has proceeded 
thus far down the declivity, the way is open and 
easy, and unavoidable, if a man follows out his 
own principles, to a denial of election, of regenera- 
tion, of justification by faith, of the atonement and 
divinity of Christ, and then of the divine inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. This is evident from the 
nature of the case, and experience confirms this 
testimony. The theory in question, has been pop- 
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ular in the world, and will be, till the world is 
greatly changed ; it has taken a wide range, under 
the forms of Pelagianism, Arminianism, Rational- 
ism, and I may add, Unitarianism ; its influence 
and tendencies have been fully developed; and 
what have they been? For an answer, look at 
Holland, once the citadel of orthodoxy ; look at 
Germany ; look at Geneva. In these regions has 
been taught the theory of moral agency which 
makes man independent in his rebellion, and 
which restricts divine agency and power, if it does 
not wholly expunge them; and what have been 
the effects, but a denial of evangelical doctrines, a 
superficial religion, a lax and diluted morality, a 
corrupt and disordered Church, and the great in- 
crease, and almost universal prevalence of infideli- 
ty? Has the propagation of this theory of hu- 
man ability and independence ever been known to 
produce genuine revivals of religion, or a healthful, 
fruitful state of the Churches? Has it not always 
run into dead formality, or wild fanaticism ? 

This leads me to remark again. 

4. The theory of moral agency in question, 
tends to multiply instances of false conversion, 
and thereby, to produce spurious revivals, and 
great corruption in the Church. 

If we look attentively at the bearings of this 
theory on the sinner’s state and feelings, what 
other effect can be expected? The sinner has 
broken his Maker’s laws, and lies under the curse. 
Now the question is, what would you induce the 
sinner to do, and what is best suited to produce in 
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him a state of feeling corresponding with his true 
condition? Would you awaken in his mind a deep 
solicitude on account of his condition, or a thorough 
conviction of its moral evil? Which course will 
be most likely to produce the effect, to tell him he 
has destroyed himself, and that in God is his help ; 
or to tell him he has natural ability of choice com- 
mensurate with his obligation? Would you in- 
duce the sinner to immediate attention to his duty, 
and anxious inquiries what he must do to be saved ? 
Which course will be most likely to secure the ef- 
fect, to tell him that his only refuge and hope are 
in the sovereign mercy of God in Christ Jesus ; or 
to tell him that he can at any time as easily repent 
as he can move a limb? You say, probably, that 
the natural and rational method of wakening in- 
terest and leading men to put forth exertion, is to 
press them with their obligation and their danger, 
at the same time you assure them of their ability. 
I answer, in some cases, this is questionable. If 
your object and expectation are, that the sinner 
will be induced to put forth effectual efforts to help 
himself, the course proposed is doubtful. In com- 
mon circumstances, where the exhortation runs in 
the same direction with existing inclination, this 
course might be safe. But in the sinner’s case, 
there is a difficulty which impedes the common 
operation of means, and that is, he is disinclined 
to his duty. And the question is, whether his in- 
clination to remain as he is, will not take encour- 
agement from your presentation of his ability, to 
disregard all your exhibitions of obligation and 
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danger? And will not the natural effect be to 
make him feel more secure than ever? But if the 
object and expectation be to lead him to seek help 
from some other source than his own strength, the 
course proposed is decidedly adverse. Tell the 
sinner of his obligations and his danger, and tell 
him at the same time that he has a power of con- 
trary choice, that he can at any time repent and 
obey the Gospel as easily as he can turn his hand, 
and tell this to one that loves sin, that is seeking for 
an excuse to continue it, and what will be the ef- 
fect? Will he not say, I have no need of present 
alarm or haste, I will wait for a convenient sea- 
son? “The whole need not a physician, but they 
that are sick” And what is the difference as it 
respects the inducement to call for help, between 
actual soundness, and the possession at hand of an 
effectual remedy for every existing ailment? Why 
should the sinner, who has natural power to over- 
come his moral inability, be any more in need of 
help, than he who has no moral inability at all? 
Suppose a number of gamblers seated at the mid- 
night table, deeply engaged in their immoral sport. 
An alarm of fire is given, the house is in flames, 
and the room in which they are assembled is lock- 
ed. ‘They start a little atthe first cry, but then 
they recollect that one of them has a key in his 
pocket which will, at any time, unlock the door. 
This recollection quiets their present apprehen- 
sion, and they conclude they may safely continue 
their sport, at least till the game is finished. Fre- 
quently, as the fire advances, and the noise and 
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smoke announce its approach, they start for a mo-. 
ment, but as frequently the recollection of the key 
quiets their fears, and encourages them to con- 
tinue. And thus they would continue, in all hu- 
man probability, till the roof came in upon them. 
But at length, some one informs them that the key 
will not unlock the door, and that all their confi- 
dence in it, is delusion, or some one takes the key 
and snaps it in two ; how soon is the scene chan- 
ged, and those before quiet in view of danger, are 
filled with consternation, and are heard crying for 
help. 

But the failure of this theory to awaken and con- 
vict sinners is not the greatest of its evil tenden- 
cies. So far as it is sustained by those who regard 
any effects of preaching as important, it presents 
them a constant temptation to adopt a false stand- 
ard of conversion. They have told the sinner 
that he has natural ability commensurate with 
his obligations, and they have told this to the world, 
and consequently the work of conversion depends 
on the power of moral suasion. Having taken 
this ground in theory, itis natural to wish to exhibit 
it in fact. But the theory being deficient in its 
representations of the sinner’s case, and conse- 
quently not attended with the special blessing of 
God, must be radically defective as a means of 
conversion. The consequence is, a false standard 
of conversion must be adopted to give the theory 
a practical sanction, and thus souls are deceived, 
revivals are scandalized, Churches are corrupted. 
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I may speak with the more confidence on this 
subject, as these fruits of the theory in question 
have been matter of fact, and are becoming more 
and more. abundant. One example may here be 
seasonable. It is taken from the Narrative of Drs. 
Reed and Matheson, vol. i. page 34. 

« A revival preacher, after delivering a sermon, 
called on the anxious to meet him in the lecture- 
room. About two hundred obeyed. He called 
on them to kneel in prayer, and he offered an 
alarming terrific prayer. ‘As many of you, he 
said, ‘as have given yourselves to God in that 
prayer go into the New Concert room.’ Upwards 
of twenty went. ‘Now,’ said he to the remainder, 
‘let us pray. He prayed again in like manner. 
He then challenged those who had given them- 
selves to God in that prayer to go into the New 
Concert room. Another set followed. This was 
repeated four times. The next morning he left 
town, having previously sent a notice to the News- 
paper, that Mr. — had preached there last 
night and that sixty-one converts professed reli- 
gion.” : 

This is the genuine fruit of the theory of human 
independence, and its spirit may be expected to 
extenditself in all the forms and degrees of self- 
righteousness, fanaticism, and perfectionism. The 
state of revivals and of Churches coming up 
under the auspices of such a spirit, future events 
will doubtless disclose. 

One of the respectable writers, from whose 
narrative the above extract is taken, remarks ; 
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“The effect of such a course, is undoubtedly to 
create a fearful amount of premature and unscrip- 
tural hope, and therefore of dangerous and de- 
structive delusion. The effect again on the 
Church, is to fill it with unconverted, ignorant, and 
superstitious persons, and to produce defection on 
the one hand and corruption on the other. And 
this in fact, has been the result. Of revivals so 
managed, it is considered that not one-fifth, some- 
times not one-tenth have stood, and many of those 
who have remained in the Church have given 
painful evidence of the want of renewed charac- 
ter and conversation. If one-half of those sixty- 
one who were so hastily reported, by the minister 
to whom I have referred, to be converted on one 
evening, should retain a false hope through life, 
and die with it in their right hand, where would 
the responsibility le? Or who would dare to 
incur such responsibility ?” 

The above is the testimony, not of a partizan, 
but of a disinterested observer. 

From a view of the above tendencies and fruits, 
it is manifest that the question concerning the 
nature of moral agency is not a question merely 
of theological speculation or metaphysical nicety. 
On the contrary, it is a question of the most prac- 
tical nature, and of the most important consequen- 
ces. Man, as an accountable creature, it is admit- 
ted on all hands must be a free moral agent? And 
now, if his moral agency implies that he has natu- 
ral ability to control and change his own moral 


state and character ; if, asa depraved moral agent, 
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he must, to be free, have something more than the 
power of choice, even a power of contrary choice ; 
then is he, to all intents and purposes, completely 
independent. He is rich and increased in goods, 
and has need of nothing beyond his own resour- 
ces, and his depravity, with all its consequences as 
connected with the system of grace revealed in 
the Gospel, is wholly set aside. But if this power 
of self-determination is not necessary to free agen- 
cy, and is not and cannot be possessed by moral 
agents, then to represent the matter in the light 
of the theory in question, is to deceive men in 
their most essential interests, and to ruin their souls 
forever. If it is true in a moral sense, which is 
the practical and all-important sense, as Christ 
says, “ No man can come to me except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him;” then the theory 
in question must be attended with a most ruinous 
influence. It is affording false encouragement and 
false security to men in a case where life or death 
is depending. It is like holding out a false light to 
the mariner to draw him with the greater certainty 
on the hidden rocks. While the sinner is self-de- 
stroyed and lost, this theory makes him feel safe 
and sound; while he is the subject of a moral 
impotency, which in fact is as real and great as 
any inability can be, and which no _ natural power 
of man can ever reach or remove; this theory 
makes him trust in his own natural powers to be 
exerted at any convenient season; while he is in 
absolute need of the almighty power of the Holy 
Spirit, and the special grace of God to effect his 
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deliverance from ‘sin and his restoration to the 
favor of God; this theory makes him feel that he 
has nothing to do but resolve on a change of pur- 
pose, and to follow a new direction of self-love, to 
be prepared for the kingdom of God. Taking the 
sinner’s case asit is represented in the Bible, and 
what more perfect system of deception and delu- 
sion can be imagined than that which is founded in 
the theory of moral agency to which we have 
attended 7 ape 

Viewing the-subject in this light, will it be cause 
of wonder or complaint with any that such a prin- 
ciple leading to such consequences. should be 
exposed and resisted? What less can be done by- 
those who give any heed to conscience or to duty ? 
Who, that is not petrified with indifference, can, 
on such a subject, refrain from speaking? How 
amazing and afflicting the thought, that this specious 
delusion, which seems to be gaining such extensive 
popularity in our own country, which is poisoning 
our colleges and seminaries in all parts of the 
land, is likely to flow out through various channels 
of communication to other lands, and to spread 
through the heathen world, and thus involve in 
ruin the interests of countless multitudes of the 
human family. Surely the abettors of this theory, 
at this day, have assumed a fearful responsibility. 
Who then can refrain from speaking? What, are 
we about to abandon the precious truths of special 
grace; those truths which first lighted up hope in 
our hearts, and which we found as a new song in 
our mouths, when our feet were brought up from 
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the horrible pit and miry clay, and set on a rock ; 
those truths which we so often contemplate with 
delight in the house of our pilgrimage, which we 
depend on for support in death, and which we 
expect to reiterate and reiterate in heaven to all 
eternity, saying, “ not unto us, not unto us but to 
thy name give glory for thy mercy and thy truth’s 
sake ;” and above all, truths revealed in the book 
of God; are we about to abandon these truths ; 
and in their place to talk of human power, of what 
man can do, or has done? No, never, never! 
Are we about to let go special grace, and to take 
hold on natural ability? No, never, while we have 
souls to save, never, will we doit. Shall we stand 
by and look on in silence, while others are drawn 
into this snare? No, never, while we have minds 
to think, tongues to speak, or hands to write. 


Nist NN OER. 


Dr. Brercuer, in his introduction, sets up a claim 
to consideration and influence, founded on his 
“long established reputation.” If this were the 
mere opinion of himself which Dr. Beecher had 
thought proper to publish to the world, it might not 
be worth while to call it in question. But when 
this claim of a long established reputation is 
brought forward to sanction dangerous. error, and 
to give it a passport to public reception, it becomes 
not only proper, but necessary that this claim be 
examined, and the amount of this reputation as- 
certained. The passage to which I allude is as 
follows, viz. 

“TI cannot however forbear to remark that the 
necessity imposed on me at this time of life, by 
unfounded accusations, is not unlike calling on an 
aged merchant of long established reputation to 
prove his honesty by the exhibition of his books, 
or a physician of age and experience to repel the 
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suspicion of quackery by publishing an account of 
his cases and his practice.” 

It is manifest that a man, by long continued con- 
sistency, stability, and integrity in business, will 
deserve and enjoy public confidence; and be, in 
a measure, shielded from hasty and frivolous accu- 
sations. But then, to enjoy this immunity, he must 
be, not only an old man, but a man of uniformity 
and consistency. If a merchant, however old he 
may be, is found adopting different and contrary 
methods of book-keeping, especially if he bends 
his rules to suit the views and feelings of his differ- 
ent customers, he certainly ought not to complain 
if requested to show his books as a voucher for his 
correctness. If a physician, however long his ex- 
perience or practice, is noted for abandoning the 
established principles of correct practice, and for 
falling in with the mnovations and nostrums of 
every quack, he should not think it hard if required 
to give a history of his cases and practice as a 
ground of public confidence. F 

A man may also have an established reputation 
in some respects, which will not avail him in oth- 
ers. A man may have a reputation for morality, 
and piety even, and not be a safe guide in theology. 
All history testifies that Pelagius was a man of 
amiable private character and of great apparent 
zeal and devotedness in the cause of doing good. 
So much so, that many, and even Augustine, were 
for a time blinded to his errors. But this, instead 
of making him a safe guide, only made him the 
more dangerous—inasmuch as concealed and spe- 
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cious error is more likely to be hurtful than that 
which is open and frank. A man may have a 
reputation for talents and usefulness in some de- 
partments of human action and yet be very defi- 
cient in others. He may be powerful in popular 
addresses, and anniversary speeches, and yet very 
deficient in logic and metaphysics. He may have 
great boldness, and energy, and enterprise in plan- 
ning and projecting, and yet lack judgment, perse- 
verance and consistency in execution. He may 
do some things very well, and other things very 
badly. Watt Tyler, for ought we know, may 
have been a very good shoemaker, but was a very 
incompetent general. A great gun may be useful 
if rightly aimed, but if fixed on a pivot, so that it 
is liable to turn and fire in all directions, it may 
become dangerous to friends as well as foes. It is 
evidently proper, therefore, that before Dr. Beech- 
er’s claim to confidence and influence be admitted, 
on the ground of his long established reputation, 
the amount of that reputation’ be ascertained ; and 
that it be ascertained in respect to the precise 
points to which the claim applies. Dr. Beecher 
now stands before the public eye as a leader and 
manager in the affairs of the Church, and as a 
teacher of theology, a guide to those who are to 
be guides to others. Now, to say nothing about 
his moral or religious character, nothing about his 
talents and respectability in some points of view; 
to say nothing in abatement of his usefulness in 
many of the benevolent enterprises of the day and 
of our land; the question which appertains to the 
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present subject is, has he a long established reputa~- 
tion as a consistent leader or a sound theologian ? 
Has he ever enjoyed the confidence of those best 
acquainted with him, as a prudent, stable, and uni- 
form practitioner; as a thorough, discriminating, 
and sound divme? ‘These are grave and deuicate 
points of inquiry, upon which I should not venture 
if Dr. Beecher had not challenged the investiga- 
tion, if he had not indeed rendered investigation 
necessary, by assuming a reputation and influence 
which are to be wielded against, what many, and 
and the writer among them, consider essential 
‘truths of our religion. Dr. Beecher’s claim can- 
not be admitted without manifest injury to the 
cause of truth, unless the whole ground in dispute 
be conceded, and his views be received as essen- 
tially correct. If then, it is proper to question 
Dr. Beecher’s arguments in support of error, it is 
equally proper to question his reputation when 
brought in to support the same error. If his rep- 
utation will bear him out, let it; I have not a 
word to say, for 1 would not detract an iota from 
what justly belongs to him. But I cannot consent 
that he should use an imaginary and fictitious rep- 
utation to run down a cause which I feel bound by 
all proper and Christian means to defend. And 
if he should suffer in his feelings or assumed repu- 
tation from the attitude in which he has placed 
himself, he certainly cannot blame those whom he 
has laid under the unavoidable necessity of exhib- 
iting what they know. It is a painful duty, but 
one which cannot be longer avoided without detri- 
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ment to the cause of truth. This is the only con- 
sideration that induces the present attempt. 

THE FIRST QUESTION THEN, Is, HAS Dr. BEECHER 
ACQUIRED AN ESTABLISHED REPUTATION AS A CON- 
SISTENT, UNIFORM LEADER IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE 
Cuurcu ? 

In giving an answer to this question, I shall not 
publish my own opinion, nor the opinion of any 
other man, neither shall I go into minute detail on 
any point ; but I shall place before the reader a 
few published documents, under Dr. Beecher’s 
own hand, showing the bearings of his course at 
different periods, and then leave the reader to his 
own conclusions. 

As an introduction to the first class of documents 

which I am about to exhibit, it may be proper to 
remark, that when the fanaticism, generally called 
New Measures, first appeared at the West, Dr. 
Beecher took a noble stand. He showed his colors 
in opposition, and placing himself at the head of 
the column of defence, he cheered on his associates 
with great animation. But when they were well 
enlisted, and were taking their posts of defence, 
‘depending on his aid and support, all at once they 
found he had abandoned the cause, signed a truce, 
and was receiving the very leaders of this fanati- 
cism to his fellowship, and calling on his friends to 
follow his example. This statement is what I 
understand as the amount of the following docu- 
ments. 
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Extract of a Letter from the Rev. Dr. Beecher, to 
the Editor of the Christian Spectator. 
“ Boston, December 18, 1827. 

“T appreciate your sympathies for the good peo- 
ple of Utica, and your estimate of their importance, 
and the importance of preventing, it may be, their 
alienation, but-I probably differ from you as to the 
way of doing it. For good as they are, they have 
given their confidence to certain men “ crazed.” 
I allude to Evangelists, to whom settled Ministers 
and Churches have yielded an undeserved and 
fatal influence, without whose wildness and extrav- 
agance the churches had never been thus agitated 
and annoyed, and of all others qualified and dis- 
posed to exert the most disastrous influence upon 
the cause of Christ. And there is no way to stop 
them, but by a firm and open and decided expres- 
sion of public sentiment, which for the present 
will pain these good men, and for a time possibly 
alienate them. But if this is not done, then will 
their confidence in these “ wandering stars” be 
abused, and all the power of their goodness, and 
numbers, and contagion, be arrayed against us in 
the cause of fanaticism; which, though now 
checked, is not reformed, and like an obstructed 
stream, is gathering waters for an mundation—or 
hke a smothered fire, is increasing its latent heat 
to burst out by and by. It is now, however, 
in an arrested condition, in which it can be put out 
forever. But any premature sympathy, any com- 
promise, any relaxation of emphatical and inflexi- 
ble disapprobation, will give them courage and 
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power, and render nugatory all that has been done, 
and bring upon the land a series of desolation, for 
doing which no place will be found for repentance, 
though sought carefully with tears. Much as you 
may know, you do not understand this subject as 
well as I do, who have carefully watched it from 
the beginning. You do not know as much as Mr, 
Nettleton does, who has been. as the bush in the 
midst of the flame and yet not consumed; you do 
not yet understand the depths of satan, nor seem 
to remember that when the sons of God came to- 
gether, satan also came. And there are some 
modes of attacking in his cause which can be made 
only “by very good men,” and parried and turned 
into disaster to the cause of Christ only by very 

good men. And this is the reason why, when he ~ 
can no longer persecute, he espouses the cause of 
Christianity, as in the days of Constantine, and 
corrupts by profusion of kindness what he could 
not extirpate by fire and sword. So when he can 
no longer deter by heresy the march of truth and 
the power of revivals, what could he do but strike 
and flee, unless he could introduce into revivals, 
imperceptibly, a spirit which should change their 
nature, and disarm them of their power, and make 
them the occasion, in the end, of more licentious- 
ness, and more bitter and determined irreligion 
than preceded them. ‘The personal characters of 
one or more Ministers and Christians, is no guar- 
antee against great evil, when they, on one subject, 
have adopted a dangerous practice, and are com- 
mitted and identified with a party whose. move- 
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ments they will not control, but will rather be con- 
trolled by them. Besides there is a peculiarity, a 
dementia quo ad hoc, attending this thing, which, if 
you give to statements and character the consider- 
ation which on all other subjects would be due, will 
certainly deceive you. Ido know, as incident to 
these new measures, there is a spirit of the most 
marvelous duplicity, and double dealing, and lying, 
surpassing any thing which has come up in my day. 
I call no names, I cast no implications of designed 
falsehood. I leave all this for God to decide. But 
that the system is maintained by a most active and 
inveterate circulation of falsehood, Iam sure. I 
do not say this without long and careful observa- 
tion, and ample evidence. * * And nothing 
will reclaim but open and DECIDED RESISTANCE, 
There is now correspondence, and contrivance, 
and plotting, which will succeed’ at length, if the 
grasp can be relaxed which has begun to strangle 
the Hypra. I speak not of revivals, or of the 
good men concerned, but of that unperceived and 
infernal spirit which is at work in them.” 


But what shall we say when we shall find this 
very man, who now talks so strongly of open and 
decided resistance, a short time after, signing a truce, 
and entering into league with the men whom he 
had so pointedly condemned; when we find that 
he has not only relaxed his grasp of the Hypra 
almost strangled, but has taken it to his bosom. 

It is marvelous that Dr. Beecher should so soon 
be found making a league with the very men whom 
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he accuses of practising duplicity and double deal- 
ing. It is to be hoped that he may not have 
adopted their practice. 

But to proceed with the documents, 

_ The letter, of which the following is an extract, 
was sent to the New York Observer, nearly a year 
after it was originally written, with the following. 
introductory note, viz. : 


“ To the Editors of the New York Observer. 
“ Boston, December 15, 1828. 

“ GenTLEMEN :—The letter which I now send 
you, has been often requested for publication. 
Until the present time, I have never been entirely 
convinced that it was best to publish it. But re- 
cently, circumstances, to which I need not allude, 
have brought me to the conclusion that it is my 
duty to consent to its publication. Indeed, from 
the principles contained in Mr. Finney’s sermon, 
and from what I know of revivals which have taken 
place under his immediate auspices, I am sure that 
the “new measures,” as they are justly called, 
though not unattended with some good, do, never- 
theless, introduce into revivals another spirit, of 
whose nature and general influence those who 
countenance these measures seem not to be aware. 
It is a spirit of fanaticism, of spiritual pride, cen- 
soriousness, and insubordination to the order of the 
Gospel, which, if not met by the timely and deci- 
ded disapprobation of Ministers and Churches, 
threatens to become one of the greatest evils which 


is likely to befal the cause of Christ. 
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“Tn this opinion I am confirmed by all I have 
seen or heard from the commencement of these 
evils to the present day. For many who differ 
from me, I have cherished sentiments of high esti- 
mation, and do still cherish them, with the excep- 
tion of what appears to me a dangerous mistake 
in respect to the new measures for promormg Re- 
vivals of Religion. 

“ Nor is it my wish to limit the usefulness of Mr. 
Finney. My constant desire is, that he may be 
more useful in time to come; and I have no doubt 
he may become more useful than ever, if he will 
cease from and disavow those peculiarities, which 
have not been the cause of his usefulness, and by 
rendering good men justly afraid of him, have 
constantly thrown impediments in the way of his 
SUCCESS. 

“Tam respectfully yours, 
“Lyman Brrecuer.” 


Extract of a Letter from Dr. Beecher to Dr. Be- 
gnan, dated 
“Bosron, January, 1827. 

“To some of the consequences of a revival 
conducted under such auspices, I beg leave now to 
call your attention. 

“Tt will become more and more exceptionable ; 
urged on by circumstances, men will do things, 
which, if in the beginning they had been predicted, 
they would have said, ‘ Are thy servants dogs, that 
we should do these things?’ By degrees, however, 
all land marks will be removed, and what was once 
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regarded as important will be set at nought, and 
what would once have produced horror will be 
done fearlessly. There is nothing to which the 
minds of good men, when once passed the bounds 
of sound discretion, and launched on the ocean of 
feeling and experiment, may not come to. But 
the evil which may flow from those who commence 
these aberrations, is but a drop in the bucket in 
the ocean of disorder and misrule, to which they 
may open the door. There is nothing so terrible 
and unmanageable, as the fire and whirlwind. of 
human passion, when once kindled by misguided - 
zeal, and sanctioned by conscience, and the idea 
of being reviled and persecuted for doing God 
service. ‘They who did the deed may repent of it 
early, and stretch out impotent hands to stay the 
evil, and weep over the desolation without being 
able to repair it. The restoration of Davenport 
to sanity, and his subsequent confession, did not 
repair the moral desolation which his conduct and 
principles had made. 

“ Another evil to be apprehended is, opposition 
on the part of good men, and the consequent dis- 
union of the churches by a civil war. The‘pecu- 
liarities of the system I have recognized, cannot 
go through the churches without opposition. Splen- 
did by its early power, many have yielded to it 
who disapproved, for fear they might quench the 
Spirit; and many have been silent, because they 
feared that they might speak against a work of 
God. But when the work shall have given out its 
distinct character, and put off the features of love 
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and gentleness, &c., and put on those of wrath 
and strife; when other reformers shall hasten on 
to new discoveries, and surpass their predecessors, 
as much as these surpass others, and denounce 
them, as they denounce them that could not go 
with them; when stripling imitators of pious men, 
having nothing in common with them but their im- 
prudence, without their age and moral power, shall 
go out to outrage humanity, and carricature revi- 
vals of religion, then will these irregularities be 
met, and then the collision will be keen and 
dreadful. For in every church there is wood, hay, 
and stubble, which will be sure to take fire on the 
wrong side. All your periodical Christians, who 
sleep from one revival to another, will be seen to 
blaze out now; while judicious ministers and the 
more judicious part of the Church, will be destined 
to-stand like the bush in the midst of the flames; 
while these periodical Christians will make up, by 
present zeal, for their past stupidity, and chide as 
cold hearted formalists, those whose even lumin- 
ous course sheds reproof on their past coldness 
and stupidity. 

“ Another evil to be feared is, that it will unavoid- 
ably array a large portion of the unrenewed part 
of the community against revivals of religion, and 
produce infidels, scoffers, Unitarians, and Univer- 
salists on every side, increasing the resistance seven 
fold to evangelical doctrine ; withdrawing in pro- 
portion the voluntary support of the Gospel, and 
consigning the precious cause of Christ, which 
ought and might govern public opinion, to the 
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hands of a feeble, despised, dispirited few, who 
watch the holy fire upon the deserted altar of God. 

“ Another thing to be feared is, that meeting in 
their career with the most determined opposition 
from educated Ministers, and Colleges, and Semi- 
naries, all these in succession would be denounced, 
and held up as objects of popular odiam, and a host 
of ardent, inexperienced, imprudent young men, 
be poured out as from the hives of the north to 
obliterate civilization, and roll back the wheels of 
time to semi-barbarism, until New England of the 
West shall be burnt over, and religion disgraced 
and trodden down, as in some parts of New Eng- 
land it was done eighty years ago ; when laymen 
and women, Indians and Negroes, male and female, 
preached, and prayed, and exhorted, till confusion 
itself became confounded. There is nothing so 
powerful as the many waters of human passion, 
and nothing so terrible as the overflowing of such 
a scourge, and a dispensation so calamitous would 
be more intolerable as it is so utterly needless, and 
would come so unexpectedly in the very dawning 
of a bright day. 

There are parts of our nation to which I might 
refer you, which were burnt over by such a revival 
some years ago, where the abiding evils may still 
be seen in the state of society which has followed. 
And there, too, with all their extravagancies of fall- 
ing, and groaning, and laughing, and jumping, and 
dancing, these things were regarded by many, and 
by some very good men, asa new dispensation of 


the Spirit, anew mode of conducting revivals with 
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power; and those who rode on the foremost waves 
thought. themselves to be, and were thought to be, 
raised up to be reformers in their day. O, my 
brother, if a victorious army should overflow and 
lay us waste, or if a fire should pass over and lay 
every dwelling in our land in ashes, it would be a 
blessing to be coveted with thanksgiving, in com- 
parison to the moral desolation of one ungoverned 
revival of religion; for physical evils can be speed- 
ily repaired, but the desolation of moral causes 1s 
deep and abiding.” 


All this is very good, and has proved nearly pro- 
phetical. We now see and feel many of the evils 
which Dr. Beecher so justly anticipated. Many 
are the churches in oar land, where the judicious 
and sober few are like the bush in the midst of the 
flames. The hives of the West are pouring forth 
swarms, which come up into our churches and 
houses; but where is Dr. Beecher all this time? 
Where is this champion of order and orthodoxy, 
this open and decided opposer of dangerous inno- 
vations? Waita little and we shall see. 

Another document. 


Extract of a Letter from Dr. Beecher to the Rev. 
Mr. Nettleton, dated 
“ Boston, January 30, 1827. 
“Dear Broruer :—I have just finished reading 
your letter to brother Aikin, for which I thank God 
and you. We are on the confines of universal 
misrule and moral desolation, and no time is to be 
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Jost in forestalling and holding public sentiment 
correctly, before the mass _ shall be put in motion 
by fierce winds, before which nothing can stand, 
and behind which, when they have swept over the 
Jand, nothing will remain. The fear of opposing 
a work of God, if it prevails, will ruin us, for if it 
were in its commencement a work of God, and is 
now the occasion of some conversions, it is rapidly 
changing its character, and will become soon, one 
of the most powerful and successful assaults which 
satan ever made on the Church, in so prosperous 
a condition as she now is. Ido not believe that 
God will permit such a scourge to pass over us, 
but he will not work miracles to stop it, and if 
Ministers and Christians will not be warned by 
the past, nor use their own eyes, and ears, and 
heads, if all whom he has set.to watch, sleep on 
their towers, and cry peace with presumptuous 
hope, then I say it will come, and come with a 
vengeance. You will perceive that I have made 
the same distinctions that you have, between the 
immediate and remote effects of a revival; and it 
is desperation not to make them, or to fear to lift 
the voice and make a stand against present tem- 
porary good, which brings in its train certainly 
universal and permanent evil. It may benefit my 
fallow ground to burn it over in a dry time, but 
shall my neighbors, and the country around, allow 
me. to do it when it is sure to involve the whole 
region in conflagration? God has given us reason 
to use, and he will not take care of the Church in 
a way which shall supersede the use it. Let no 
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man, then, be afraid to discountenance what he 
disapproves in a revival of religion, when the gen- 
eral results are seen to be bad. Little temporary 
defects may be borne with for the greater good, 
but temporary good may not be purchased at the 
expense of universal and abiding evil. 

“There is another danger—it is an infatuated 
confidence in the good sense of mankind, and the 
success of revivals to produce aremedy. But who 
ought to have more good sense to judge and to act 
in this case than ministers and churches; and if 
these stand and look on silently, whose good sense 
will make a stand? You might as well trust to 
good sense to stop a hurricane, or arrest a confla- 
gration, fanned by fierce winds, in a great city. 
Let the spiritual pride and false zeal of man once 
gain the ascendancy, and they might as well have 
left reason to quell the French revolution, or drive 
Buonaparte out of Russia. There must be imme- 
diate and extensive correspondence and concert 
formed, ministers must come together and consult, 
and churches must be instructed and prepared to 
resist the beginning of evil, the mask must be torn 
off from satan coming among the sons of God and 
transforming himself into an angel of Jight. In the 
mean time, no pains should be spared to save, if 
possible, brothers Finney and Beman, both on ac- 
count of the evil they will not fail to do, as lawless 
comets, and the great good they may do, if they 
may be kept within ‘their orbit. Should all these 
measures fail, then we must publish your letter to 
Aikin, and mine to Beman, if it is thought best. 
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We shall need both in New England, as manifes- 
toes to stop the mouths of Socinians and others 
who would be glad to blast revivals by the evils 
arising from the West. 

“ Your letter to Aikin, is highly approved of here. 
STAND FAST, BROTHER, and you will have all New 
England to back you, in due time. If it become 
necessary, all our judicatories will speak next 
Spring, though I hope it will not be, I would try 
silent measures first, by correspondence, and form- 
ing public opinion, and putting ministers and 
churches on their guard, and publish only when 
it becomes manifest that there is no hope of re- 
formation, not, however, delay publishing too long, 
because the letters should precede the storm.” 

“LL, Bercuer.” 


This is certainly very good. But at length, the 
storm comes on, and the brother exhorted to stand 
fast, is not regardless of the admonition, but where 
is Dr. Beecher? The following document will 
show. 


From the New York Observer, of June 7th, 1828— 
taken from the last Philadelphian. 


“The subscribers having had opportunity for 
free conversation on certain subjects pertaining to 
revivals of religion, concerning which we have dif- 
fered, are of opinion that the general interests of 
religion would not be promoted by any further 
publications on those subjects, or personal discuss- 
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ions ; and we do hereby engage to cease from all 
publications, correspondences, conversations, and 
conduct, designed or calculated to keep those sub- 
jects before the public mind, and that so far as our 
influence may avail, we will exert it to induce our 
friends on either side to do the same.” 

ie May 27th, 1828. 


[Signed, &c.] 


To this document is appended the name of Ly- 
man Beecher, at the head of a list of about a dozen 
of the most rampant new measure and divinity 
men in the country. Among them, are the names 
of Finney and Beman, the very men whom, a lit- 
tle before, Dr. Beecher called lawless comets, and 
Was so anxious to save. Did he save them, or did 
they save him ? 

By this transaction, Dr. Beecher not only took 
back. and condemned all he had said concerning 
the dangers which threatened the Church, but he 
sealed his own lips as to all future time and future 
events, whatever might come. He not only deser- 
ted his brethren whom he had a few months before 
exhorted to stand fast, with the assurance that 
they would soon have all New England to back 
them, (meaning by New England, at least himself), 
but he engaged, so far as his influence would avail, 
to exert it to induce those very friends to desert 
the cause with him. 

In whatever light we view this transaction, 
whatever allowance we make for human infirmity 
and instability, and whatever charity we exercise 
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in favor of good intentions, still it manifests an ut- 
ter incompetency for the station of a leader and a 
guide. If Dr. Beecher found himself mistaken in 
his apprehensions about the dangerous character of 
the “new measures,” and found cause to retract his 
opinions ; still, who ever reads his previous letters 
with attention, will see that he mistook ina tre- 
mendous style. He certainly should have been 
better informed in the first place, and not so hasti- 
ly and rashly have made such commotion for no- 
thing. A man that can make such mistakes and 
carry them forward in such a mode, is not the 
man for a leader. 

Again. If Dr. Beecher did not find himself to- 
tally mistaken in all he had apprehended, and writ- 
ten, and exhorted, for months before, and if he 
does not now frankly admit his weakness in this 
respect, then one of two things must follow, viz., 
either he was out witted by his crafty antagonists, 
and made to believe that the general interests of 
religion would be promoted by tying his own 
hands, and sealing his own lips; or he betrayed 
the cause which he had professed to defend, 
through cowardice, or something worse, and with- 
out assigning a reason. I shall not attempt to in- 
terpret the transaction any more particularly, but 
leave the facts to the reflections of every reader. 
View the subject, however, in what light we may, 
this transaction shows that Dr. Beecher, as a man 
of stability and consistency, should not refer to his 
“long established reputation.” But this is not all. 

In process of time, this same Mr. Finney, whom 
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Dr. Beecher had regarded as “a lawless comet,” 
was invited to Boston, and his operations distinctly 
sanctioned. And by whom? The Rev. Mr. 
Rand, an editor in Boston at the same time, and a 
careful observer of all the facts, in a published let- 
ter to Dr. Beecher, gives the following reply. 

“ Now, sir, who was Mr. Finney’s principal ad- 
viser, coadjutor, and confidential friend, from the 
time of his coming to Boston, till he finally left it ? 
I answer, without any hesitation, Dr. Brrcuer. 
Who originated the measure, I know not. It was 

extended by Union Church, or their agent. Mr. 
- Finney replied, “I am ready to go to Boston, if 
the ministering brethren are ready to receive me.” 
The question was submitted to the pastors assem- 
bled. No very decisive answer was given by most, 
I believe ; but Drs. Beecher and Wisner express- 
ed their doubts of the expediency of the measure. 
Their doubts were soon after removed, and he 
came with their express approbation, and the ac- 
quiescence of others. He was immediately made 
the public preacher for the whole orthodox con- 
gregational interest in Boston, and a contribution 
was levied upon the Churches to support his fam- 
ily for six months. In these movements, Drs. 
Beecher and Wisner were more prominent and 
active than all the others, and Dr. Beecher repeat- 
edly declared in public, his full accordance with 
the views which had been advanced. Once he did 
so with evident emotion, confessing the mistakes 
of his own ministry. At length, it was manifest 
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that his (Mr. Finney’s) career was not acceptable 
to the Churches, and that if it were continued, the 
revival powers of Mr. F. were likely to fail him in 
Boston. Even Dr. Wisner bolted, and objected 
to measures, whatever he might think of. senti- 
ments. Still, Dr. Beecher adhered to Mr. Finney, 
conducted protracted meetings with him in both 
their houses, with scarcely any other aid, extolled 
him and his labors at a public meeting of the Con- 
ference of the Churches, pronouncing him to be a 
“ elorious man,” and was openly in strict intimacy 
with him till he departed.” 

Where is now the man who said a short time 
before, STAND FAST, BROTHER, and you will have 
all New England to back you? Where is the 
Hypra begun to be strangled? I shall make no 
comment on these facts, they need none. What, 
then, is Dr. Beecher’s long established reputation 
for consistency? How long will it be before a 
breeze of Dr. Beecher’s zeal will spring up in an 
opposite point of the compass, and threaten to 
sweep Finney, and Beman, and Oberlin from the 
land ? . 

Another question is, mas Dr. Bercner acquir- 
ED SUCH A LONG ESTABLISHED REPUTATION AS A 
SOUND AND CONSISTENT THEOLOGIAN, AS WILL EN- 
TITLE HIM TO THE CONFIDENCE OF THE Cuurcues! 

On this topic I will not consume time to exam- 
ine Dr. Beecher’s theological views any farther 
than it has been done in the preceding discussion. 


All that I have here to add is the admonitory let- 
15 
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ter of the late Rev. Dr. Porter, President of the 
Theol. Sem. at Andover, Mass. No man hada 
higher reputation for soundness, consistency, and 
piety, than Dr. Porter. Noman had a better op- 
portunity to know the views of Dr. Beecher, and 
I may add, what will abundantly appear from the 
letter itself, no man was more disposed to view 
the inconsistencies of Dr. Beecher with kindness 
and indulgence. This letter, which Dr. Porter 
saw fit to communicate to several of his brethren 
and friends at different times, till near the close of 
his life, is now given, as published in the papers. 


Anpover, May 22, 1829. __ 
My Dear Brotryer—Though I can scarcely 
command one moment for writing, amid the hurry 
of preparations for a journey, which have accu- 
mulated upon me at this time by the severe illness 
under which I have been suffering ; I cannot qut- 
etly let slip the present opportunity to express to 
you some of the thoughts with which my heart is 
burdened. You are already aware that I have 
felt some serious apprehensions respecting certain 
changes in your theological opinions, which you 
profess to have made of late years; that is, as 
some of your remarks imply, changes gradually 
made during many years; others, that they are 
chiefly quite recent. 
I cannot, and need not spend time in professions. 
You are my old friend, and know that I have as 
much confidence in your integrity as a man and a 
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minister, as you could demand. I need not stipu- 
late that you shall not misconstrue my motives. I 
know you will not, and whatever is amiss in my 
manner, you will excuse. I claim no right to dic- 
tate how you shall think or preach, but I claim the 
right to tell you all my heart on any subject, as a 
man talks to his friend. It is several years since 
occasional remarks from Connecticut ministers, 
and one transient conversation with you, gave me 
some apprehensions as to your views ; but nothing 
serious existed in my mind, till I heard and read 
some speculations of your son, in which I under- 
stood you to coincide, and heard the echo of your 
own sermons in Boston, and had from you in con- 
versation some disclosure of your views, and what 
T understood, as an acknowledgment of general 
coincidence with the published views of Dr. Tay- 
lor. 

If you ask me here to specify what I think 
wrong in your or Dr. Taylor’s views, one of the 
worst faults I find is the indefinite and obscure 
character of those views. In all the annals of 
theological discussion, I have seen no match for 
Dr. Taylor’s obscurity. I mean when a man has 
good sense as he has, and can preach with perspi- 
cuity. And as for you, who certainly can speak 
and write as clearly as any man on common sub- 
jects, l understand that you, as well as Dr. Taylor, 
are beginning to complain, (as system makers have 
been wont to do), that you are misunderstood. So 
far as I have any distinct conceptions of the new 
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views embraced by you, or ascribed to you, the 
faults I find are chiefly these, viz. that these views 
are not built on the Brste, but on philosophical 
theories, as to man’s mind and powers of agency ; 
that your preaching does not draw its proof from 
the scriptures, and therefore does not lead men to 
“search the scriptures,” as much as the plain seri- 
ous preaching common in New England pulpits ; 
that you exalt one part of Calvinism, viz., human 
agency, so as virtually to lose sight of its correlate, 
human dependence, and thus make regeneration so 
aresult of means and instrumentality, that the sin- 
ner is born rather “of blood, or of the will of man 
than of God,” and finally, that your views would 
cherish presumptuous reliance on means in minis- 
ters and impenitent sinners, so as (in direct con- 
travention cf your own meaning), to frustrate re- 
vivals of religion. It is certainly more consistent 
with the Bible to represent a well instructed, anx- 
ious, inquiring sinner as more likely to be saved 
than one who is ignorant and careless; or else 
means would be useless. And though I presume 
your meaning goes no farther than this, I appre- 
hend your system goes much farther in effect, as 
you are understood ; for you are understood to pro- 
pose, that you will take a sinner, careless though 
he be, and in a certain process of means, attended 
on with an unholy heart, you will, in a moderate 
period, return him a converted man. In other 
words, you are supposed to be thus unwittingly 
reviving the Arminian notion of gradual regenera- 
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tion by light, or what has been sometimes termed, 
reliance on unregenerate doings. Much of this, 
you will say, is mistake; this presents another as- 
pect of the case. Whether you suppose your new 
views to respect the substance of Calvinism, or the 
modes of exhibition, is, perhaps, not very impor- 
tant, while you do make the impression on Calvin- 
ists and Anti-Calvinists, that you are modifying 
the system in its essential parts, and that, uncon- 
sciously to yourself, with an improper confidence 
that the Gospel, as you preach it, will awaken no 
objections in ungodly men. Your remarks to me 
implied, that in the general current of .Calvinistic 
preaching in New England, there is a great and 
radical fault-in making the Gospel offensive by the 
manner of exhibition. Now there always will be 
some rash and unskilful preachers, and I have no 
doubt that our venerable fathers, Milis and Hal- 
lock, sometimes strained points ; but as a general 
thing, it never was so, and never will be in our pul- 
pits, that an indiscreet fidelity is the leading defect 
of preachers. A thousand causes will prevent it. 

I lament that you are making the impression to 
which I have alluded for several reasons. 

1. The real Gospel, however skilfully preached, 
if preached clearly, will be opposed. Experience 
has decided this. If you say this has resulted from 
the wrong mode of preaching, I add, God has 
decided in his word, that “the carnal mind is 
enmity against himself.” Christ preached wisely 
no doubt, yet to his hearers he said; (not, you 


would have loved me and my Father if you had 
15* 
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seen our character truly, but) “ you have seen and 
hated both me and my Father.” You alarmed me, 
brother Beecher, when you explained, as Unitari- 
ans do, the opposition of Christ’s hearers into their 
national prejudices as Jews; implying that Christ’s 
preaching would not be opposed now. If this is 
so, then Paul made a great mistake when he 
classed Jews and Gentiles together as enemies to 
God. 

2. Lregret the impression you have been making, 
because the grand danger of the ministry always 
has been a tendency to modify the Gospel to 
appease opposition. There is a large number of 
orthodox ministers in New England, who, from 
family alliances, from constitutional delicacy of 
temper, etc. etc., as I hinted above, will temporize 
and make smooth work, from an honest conviction 
that a full disclosure of the truth would alienate 
their hearers. The bitter revilings of base men 
have been gradually and insensibly leading Calvi- 
nistic ministers to hide their colors and recede from 
their ground. Dr. Spring’s Church at Newbury- 
port, Park street, especially in Dr. Griffin’s day, 
and a few others have stood like the Macedonian 
Phalanx. But others have gone backward, Cau- 
tion, caurion has been the watchword of ministers. 
When they do preach the old standard doctrines, 
it is in so guarded a phraseology, that they are 
not understood to be the same. You know as well 
as I, but if I am not mistaken, thirty years ago, 
ten sermons were preached in New England on 
total depravity and election to one that is preached 
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on those subjects now. I know well that fear and 
interest are not your motives as a preacher. But 
I suppose you have honestly adopted a philosophi- 
cal theory, which will lead you, (and that with a 
view to man’s salvation) to lean towards a modifi- 
cation of the truth by undue efforts of policy—(I 
cannot get a better word,) to render it palatable to 
men. But to bring men’s hearts to the Gospel is 
quite another thing from bringing the Gospel to 
their hearts. 

3. I lament the impression above stated because, 
if it is a fact that your mode of preaching has led 
Anti-Calvinists, whether Arminian or Unitarian to 
say that you are not a Calvinist, it becomes you as 
aman of sense and piety to explain the fact to 
yourself. And the case becomes still more imper- 
ative, if your most substantial and _ intelligent 
brethren are apprehensive too. These brethren, 
if I understand the case, are among the most dis- 
criminating and excellent ministers in the land. 
When I told you how one of them felt on hearmg 
you preach at Haverhill, you said that probably 
three-fourths of your brethren would have the 
same feelings in the same circumstances. Really 
brother, you surprised me by that declaration, 
accompanied by another, that these good brethren 
must be brought to light by gradual, not by violent 
transition. But why should these good brethren 
be alarmed, should they hear your system preached 
out? Because they would misunderstand it? 
Then take care that its basis is not darkness. If 
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you cannot make clear heads combined with hon- 
est hearts, comprehend your meaning, what sort 
of system must this be to enlighten and save the 
world! Why then would these brethren be alarm- 
ed? Because they understand your system and 
solemnly dissent fromit? ‘Take care then that is 
basis is not error. Three-fourths of your breth- 
ren may dissent from you, and yet they be wrong 
and you right. But that dissent imposes a solemn 
claim on you to lay your foundation with care, 
Who are these brethren? Men whom God has 
blessed above all others since the Apostles’ days as 
his own chosen ministers. Men of capacity, and 
some of them not inferior to yourself in theo- 
logical knowledge and power of discrimination. 
In New England there are three hundred minis- 


ters, who are men of thought, and some of them 


of extensive reading. I should not dare to say or 
think of such men, that they would on any impor- | 
tant points of difference between them and me, 
renounce their own opmions and embrace mine, 
when mine should be disclosed to them. | 
Brace up now, brother Beecher, and bear away 
with my plainness like a man, as you are. Once 
in a century or two, the Church needs a Great 
Rerormer to arise. Some of your remarks have 
seemed to mean (what brother Beecher, ten or 
twenty years ago, would not have dreamed of,) that 
you were born for that end, and that the Theology 
of New England, is the theatre for operation. [| 
do not tax you with ambition or vanity. I have 
thought you uncommonly free from both, consider- 
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ing the high estimation you have honorably attain- 
ed. Of the powers of your tongue and pen for 
popular impression no one has a higher estimation 
than I, and you must long have been conscious of 
these powers yourself. I have gloried and do 
glory in your usefulness as a champion of the Sab- 
bath, and other great and good objects. But then 
I do not think you a metaphysician, born to tear 
up the foundations laid by Edwards. You are a 
rhetorician and a popular reasoner. Your forte is 
impression by vivid argumentation and appeal 
from common sense and boundless stores of illus- 
tration. I praise God that he has given these tal- 
ents to a man whom I so much love and respect. 
But ] would much sooner trust Dr. Hyde, for ex- 
ample, to search out the flaws in a system of met- 
-aphysics than brother Beecher. 
- 4, I lament the above impressions because con- 
- flicting speculations among the orthodox are pecu- 
liarly unseasonable at the present time. Arminian- 
ism received from the hand of Edwards its mortal 
blow, of which it lingered more than half a centu- 
ry in New England and died. You and I can 
remember its last moments in Connecticut till the 
race of wig men for the corporation of Yale was 
runout. Hopkins, with some hyper notions, helped 
to settle the work begun by Edwards on a firm 
footing, so that, except Cambridge folks, not an Ar- 
minian candidate has been to be found, or has been 
wanted in New England for many a year. Our 
orthodoxy has settled into a solid, tranquil, scriptu- 
ral state, and perhaps no body of ministers since 
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the world began, have been so united, and so man- 
ifestly blessed of God as the ministers of New 
England for the last thirty-five years. Massachu- 
setts indeed has been an exception for a part of 
that time. Twenty-four years ago, Dr. Azel 
Bacchus and I visited Boston, and found old Calvi- 
nists, (Arminians,) Calvinists and Hopkinsians all 
pulling different ways, while Connecticut was quiet 
as aclock. This state, (Massachusetts,) was then 
the region of original geniuses, every man having 
his “ psalm,” and his “ doctrine,” every man putting 
forth his “ bible news,” or his book in some form to 
show that he was an independent thinker. As the 
battle has waxed warm with the Unitarians, all 
these parties have ranged under two banners, and 
for several years I have rejoiced to see Trinitarians 
and Calvinists in Massachusetts, merging their mi- 


nor differences and uniting in one phalanx against. 


acommon enemy. Judge then what must be my 
anxiety, when just at this conjuncture of solemn 
interest to the Church, a battery is opened in Con- 
necticut, and a standard raised, and a campaign 


begun that threatens to divide our forces; and 


judge what must be my regret when my most 
intimate associate, (but one) in the Connecticut 
fraternity, called to Boston as a captain of the 
Lord’s host against the enemies of our faith, gives 
me to understand that he feels bound to preach 
such a modification of his former sentiments as 
will seriously alarm his best brethren. It were 
vain to hope that all this alarm will subside in a 
few months, and that Unitarians will never learn 
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the secret that we are divided. It were vain to 
hope that any change touching the vital points of 
New England orthodoxy can be accomplished 
silently, or can be accomplished at all, without 
public discussion. The thing has gone thus.to its 
“ne plus” from a dread of division, but push it far- 
ther, and a battle royal is inevitable. Our hills 
will ring with the noise of conflict, our brethren of 
the south and west will turn away with sighing 
from this land of the Pilgrims, as the region of 
theological speculation. The Spirit of God will 
forsake our Churches, and Unitarians—Aye— 
Unrrarians! What will they say ? 

Dear brother, if necessity is not upon you, if you 
are not. impelled by a constraining, overwhelming 
sense of duty to open this campaign, I beg you to 
pause and think, and pray, and search the Bible still 
a few months longer before this Rubicon is past. 
To these crude and hasty thoughts, (which I should 
not dare to hazard in this rough manner, except to 
you,) I have but one more to add. If necessity is 
upon you, and you must go on without regard to 
the opinions of your brethren, in good conscience 
you cannot use the plural pronoun in debate with 
Unitarians. You should speak for yourself. only. 
You must be aware that on the subject of infant 
damnation for example, your Calvinistic brethren 
would not have chosen you as an organ to express 
their views in many respects as you have done. 
Now my dear brother, I must stop, as I have not 
another moment to spare. If all my apprehen- 
sions are needless, I hope they are also harmless, 
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except as they may give pain to your heart, which 
I would gladly avoid. Your age and standing 
render you inaccessible to such remarks as I have 
made, from brethren younger than yourself. From 
me, your old friend, you will take nothing amiss, 
and whatever is wrong in this letter you will for- 
give. 
With unalterable affection, 
Your brother, 
E. Porrer. 


DR. BEECHER’S REPLY. 


Boston, June, 1829. 

Dear Broruer:—Yours of the 22d was re- 
ceived with feelings such as you anticipated, and 
with no regret, only that, instead of holding in to 
the ne plus, you had not used the same plainness 
earlier. ‘The state of apprehension to which your 
mind has come, and the just cause for it, provided 
your apprehensions are well founded, is to me the 
occasion of as much regret as it is of surprise, for 
had I gone to sleep in Boston, and waked up in 
Calcutta, I should not have found myself sur- 
rounded by more strange and unexpected associa- 
tions, than I was in being called upon -by you in 
such a tone, for explanations on such topics, to re- 
move from your mind such apprehensions as you 
express. It is, however, due to friendship and to 
the cause of Christ, which is to some extent asso- 
ciated with our well or ill doing, that I should at-. 
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tend to your suggestions with great seriousness and 
candor. Be assured, also, that I not only admit 
your right to interrogate and admonish me, but 
appreciate your motives in doing so, and regard 
what you have said and done as high evidence of 
the reality and magnanimity of your friendship, 
while it affords to me no unflattering evidence of 
your confidence in mine. Instead, also, of being 
vexed at the fears of my anonymous brethren, I 
regard them as is just, with satisfaction, as an evi- 
dence of that zeal for the truth, for the want of 
which, in past generations, it has been in this region 
so vilely betrayed and bartered away. You can- 
not, however, be insensible that close upon the 
confines of honest zeal lie the territories of twilight, 
‘and suspicion, and fear, and imagination, and am- 
plification, and whisperings, and rumors; where, 
through our own imperfections, the enemy employs 
the influential friends of Christ to wound one an- 
other, and to propagate distrust, and alienation, and 
acrimony almost as injurious to the cause of Christ 
as heresy itself. 

The strength of the Church depends upon our 
concentrated action, and this, (like credit in the 
mercantile world) depends on confidence ; what- 
ever, therefore, propagates suspicion and distrust 
among brethren who have long acted together, 
paralyzes their power, as the failure of great cap- 
italists undermines public confidence and propa- 
gates alarm in cities. Of this the great enemy of 
the Church is perfectly aware, and has never failed, 


when the concentration of forces against him had 
16 
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become too formidable for direct resistance, to ease 
himself of his adversaries by dividing them. Thus 
the sacramental controversy alienated the reform- 
ers. The divisions of Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents lost the vantage ground, and brought 
back the Stuarts, and High Churchmanship, and 
dissoluteness and infidelity in England, and the di- 
visions occasioned in New England by getting in 
and getting out of “the half way covenant,” par- 
alyzed for seventy years the power of the Church 
and exiled almost the special influences of the 
Holy Spirit. It would seem at present as if the 
Church had acquired in this country a moral influ- 
ence no longer to be resisted by the prince of 
darkness, but by dividing the leaders in the sacra- 
mental host, and that the ministers in New Eng- 
land who have seen eye to eye in all the essentials, 
and have moved shoulder to shoulder in the battle, 
are now selected as the objects of his malicious 
experiment. But in vain I trust is the net spread ; 
it is, however, well set and has nearly enclosed us, 
and will not probably be escaped without a due 
sense of danger, self-possession, prayer, and the 
wisdom which is both pure and peaceable. 

The reformed Churches made vigorous efforts to 
heal their divisions, and as they say, but for a few 
restless and rash s-irits the work of peace would 
have been accomplished. A little rashness now, 
or petulance of pride, or obstinacy of self-will, may 
do us corresponding injury. God grant we may 
be kept, and not throw away the victories of the 
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past and the prosperity of coming generations, by 
any indiscreet precipitation. The chief occasion of 
needless divisions in the Church of God, has been 
the undue stress which good men have laid upon 
the circumstantiuls of religion, who were agreed 
in the fundamentals. I mean by circumstantials, 
either the discipline and ceremonies, or the philos- 
ophy of religion. The first divided the Church of 
England, the second threatens to divide us. By 
the philosophy of religion, I mean the different 
theories by which men illustrate and defend those 
doctrines in which they are agreed. This, you 
know, always has been, and till men have more 
grace and knowledge, probably always will be the 
debatable ground, the region of hobby horses, no 
two of which can be hitched together. On this 
ground the only condition of peace would seem to 
be, to let every man ride his own hobby without 
molestation or alarm, leaving it to experience and 
public sentiment to adjust the relative merits of the 
favorite animals. Unless we renounce wholly the 
teachings of experience, and give ourselves up to 
absolute infatuation, we shall avoid the substitution 
of our different explanatory theories of the doc- 
trines, for the doctrines themselves, and shall not 
fear nor suspect heresy, nor propagate alarm con- 
cerning any speculations, the authors of which 
hold fully and correctly all the fundamental doc- 
trines. | 

It is the opinion of Wilson, the Evangelical Epis- 
copalian, who has recently written an invaluable 
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essay, introductory to “ Baxter’s Reformed Pastor,” 
that uniformity m opinion even in a single nation, 
is hopeless, considering the infirmity of man; but 
unity of heart on al essential points, with liberality 
and charity as to non-essentials, produces all the 
good consequences of such uniformity, beside many 
others peculiar to itself. The argumentum ad in- 
vidiam, and the argumentum ad terrorem, will do 
no good, but evil only ; and the attempts to repress 
free inquiry and original investigation within the 
limits and cordial belief of the fundamental doc- 
trines, by combinations and practical resistance, 
would produce something more than a conflict, 
which would make the hills and vallies of New 
England ring; it would be a volcano to rend the 
very bowels of the Church. For there always 
have been in the Church, and always will be, and 
always ought to be, men who will not be deterred 
by such influence. Uniformity in our theoretical 
expositions of the fundamental doctrines, can be 
attempted successfully, only by conversation and 
discussion inits kindest and most conciliating forms; 
for the more entire our agreement in fundamen- 
tals, the greater will be the sense of injury in being 
treated as if we were heretics. 

All these remarks, however, are irrelevant, pro- 
vided your apprehensions concerning my designs, 
views, and preaching, are well founded. If it be 
true that I have become a “system maker,” that 
my views “are not built on the Bible, but on cer- 
tain philosophical theories as to man’s mind and 
powers and agency,” that my “ preaching does not 
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draw its proofs from the Bible,” and “ does not lead 
men to search the Scriptures,” “exalts human 
agency so much as virtually to lose sight of human 
dependence—makes regeneration the result of 
means, to the exclusion of the Spirit’s special in- 
fluence—cherishes presumptuous reliance in min- 
isters and in sinners so as to frustrate revivals ;” 
that I propose to “take a sinner through a course 
of means, and return him a saint without the Holy 
Spuit”—that Iam “reviving the Arminian notion 
of gradual regeneration, modifying the Calvinistic 
svstem in its essential parts, hold that the Gospel 
can be so preached as to render it palatable to the 
carnal heart ;” that I regard myself as a “ reformer, 
raised up to modify the New England Theology 
on points which concern its vital interests,” and 
that in the propagation of these views, I am about 
to “open a campaign and pass the Rubicon,” draw 
the sword and throw away the scabbard; if I am 
doing all this, there is foundation for your fears. 
But never, as in reading your letter, have the emo- 
tions of surprise, mirthfulness, and grief held such 
strange conflict in my mind. To refrain from 
laughing was impossible, and to refrain from tears 
equally so, nor has it been without constant vigil- 
ance that I have kept those feelings from rising, 
which a sense of unmerited loss of confidence and 
distrust is calculated to wake up in our sinful 
hearts, but which I never have indulged, and trust 
I never shall indulge towards you. I’or, as you 
wrote evidently in haste, and as evidently under 
1G" 
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excitement of solicitude, I cannot suppose you saw 
all your implications at one view as I have placed 
them. . 

If you had employed your importunity to dis- 
suade me from going on a crusade to recover Jeru- 
salem from the Turks, I should not have been more 
astounded by its irrelevancy to any thought of my 
mind, or feeling of my heart. Assuredly, I have 
no campaign to open, nor Rubicon to pass; and 
unless my friends thrust me forward, and come 
after me in battle, there will be no battle; for with 
me it is a fundamental maxim, not to expend my 
strength in contending with the friends of Christ, 
when so much effort is needed to turn back his 
enemies. Should I find myself in the Hellespont, 
vexed with storms, doubtless as I am able and as I 
am aided, I shall breast the waves with heart of 
oak and arms of controversy.. For if I was. not 
born to be a reformer, (of which I never dreamed) 
it has always been my opinion that I was not born 
to be a coward. 

Before I attempt a particular explanation of 
your specifications, you must allow me to say that 
your apparent confidence in their truth, seems to 
me disproportioned to your evidence, for certainly 
your letter contains specifications which go to the 
shipwreck of orthodoxy, and it states also the evi- 
dence, and brings in the verdict, and applies the 
admonition, and threatens the execution in no 
equivocal terms, if I persist in my present course. 
Now, that these specifications are unfounded, I 
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know, and that there is no evidence to sustain 
them which can justify their credence to the extent 
implied in your letter, is my full belief. I cannot, 
therefore, resist the conclusion that you have done 
me great injustice, and that if the confidence of 
conspicuous men in the church in each other, is so 
easily to be given up, the adversary will make an 
easy defence, and Zion will, for a long time to 
come, sit in sackcloth. It is this panic which I 
witness, this suspicion among former friends that 
alarms me more than all besides. For, to all pur- 
poses of cordial co-operation, the suspicion of her- 
esy is as fatal as open denunciation. I have said 
there is no foundation for your apprehensions. on 
any of the points named. The elementary prin- 
ciples of my theology on all the topics, concerning 
which any difference can be supposed between me 
and yourself, have for a long time been published 
in my sermons on the Government of God; The 
Bible a Code of Laws; and “ The Faith once de- 
livered to the Saints;”’ my two sermons on De- 
pravity, in the National Preacher, and the “ Gos- 
pel according to Paul.” They have not, to my 
knowledge, been misunderstood, or created alarm; 
and in their amplification and application in the 
pulpit and in the vestry, I utter no sentiments at 
variance with them. To me, therefore, it appears 
both unjust and of dangerous tendency, that you 
should permit parole testimony “ the echo” of my 
sermons, to set aside my deliberate, guarded, pub- 
lished statements. The conversation I held with 
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you was desultory and short, because from indis- 
position, I could not enter the field of explanation. 
I, therefore, made a few detached remarks, some 
of which you misunderstood, and others designed 
to qualify them, have forgotten. I perceived that 
farther explanation would be necessary, but not 
fully apprised of the strength of your feelings, re- 
solved to defer it to another opportunity. Had I 
understood your state of apprehension to be, as it 
since appears, I should have said nothing, or said. 
more, for I know not but that this is the ‘first time 
Ihave ever had occasion to complain of being 
misunderstood. 

The direct remarks I have to make on the sev- 
eral topics contained in your letter must be laconic, 
and to save time, I shall simply give a word or two 
as the index to the subject. 

“ System Makers.”—It has always been a pre- 
dominant object of my heart, to escape the sin and 
folly of such a charge in its invidious sense, and to 
apply rather to practicable purposes the great 
truths of the Bible; to make the weapons of our 
warfare bright by use, instead of spending my time 
in pointing and polishing them to be hung up in 
the armory of God for admiration; and I do not 
believe that I have been, or am likely to be, a sys- 
tem maker in any dangerous or undesirable sense 
of that term. 

Views built not on the Bible, but on philo 
sophical views of man’s free agency, &c.” On 
this subject there are extremes on both sides, and 
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not a little loose and inconsiderate speech. It is 
easy, for example, to idolize philosophy, and set it 
above the Bible, and it is as easy and almost as 


common, to slam it down by wholesale, as if it 
were mere moonshine. But philosophy is the na- 


ture which God has given to things, to mind, and 
to matter, with the laws of their operation; and so 
far as the attributes of things lie within the cogni- 
zance of our faculties, they constitute the basis of 
all knowledge, and of all experience. The Bible 
itself assumes this philosophy and our knowledge 
of it, and cannot be explained without it, nor law- 
fully explained against it. ”Tis only when philo- 
sophical theories are formed independently of 
facts, or when they respect subjects which hie be- 
yond the ken of our faculties, that philosophy be- 
comes contemptible and dangerous. Do you say 
why not let philosophy alone, and preach the plain 
doctrines of the Bible—my answer is, it cannot be 
let alone, nor can the plain doctrines be preached 
without it; they never have been, and never will 
be. Can we teach the nature of God as a Spirit, 
without philosophy? or of man asa free agent, 
| without any conception of the nature of law, and 
free agency, and accountability? And if there be 
many things on these subjects which are hid, are 
there none which lie open and naked, within the 
sphere of our knowledge? It is because we can 
and do understand the nature of things that the 
Bible does not teach them directly, but assumes 
them as known. Do we not understand both 
from philosophy and the Bible, the difference be- 
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tween natural and moral government—natural 
and moral inability—and what is requisite to con- 
stitute accountability, and what may excuse from 
obligation and blame? And shall our ignorance 
on subjects that we do not understand, set aside 
our knowledge on subjects that are comprehensi- 
ble? Or shall the folly of theorising in terra in- 
cognita, beget the affectation of humble ignorance, 
concerning those things which we were made to 
understand, and are bound to, ‘and able to, and do 
understand? It was by discussion, deeply imbu- 
ed with intellectual philosophy, that Edwards, and 
Bellamy, and Hopkins, and others, brought many 
truths out of relative obscurity, and gave us the 
quiet in New England of which you speak; a 
peace, however, neither then nor since, based on 
exactly coincident philosophical expositions, but 
upon the Catholicism which, within the fundamen- 
tals, would agree to differ. What now has come 
to pass, that the advocates of the exercise and 
taste schemes so long tranquil and brotherly, must 
buckle on the harness, and lift the bristling spear? 
A war in which the vanquished and the victors 
must stop where they begun, and sit down and 
weep together over the needless desolation they 
have made. If I understand my own mode of 
philosophising, it is the Baconian. Facts, and the 
Bible, are the extent of my philosopby. 

“That my preaching does not draw its proofs 
from the Bible.” Yappeal to my Portland sermon, 
my two on depravity, and to every one of my 
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manuscript. sermons on doctrinal subjects; no 
charge could be more unfounded. The uniform 
shape of all my sermons is to show what God 
says, and that it is true in fact, corresponds with 
the nature and character of men, with the princi- 
ples of moral government, and the moral condition 
of the world, and with the actual experience of 
saint and sinner; sometimes by showing the facts 
in the case first, and that the Bible confirms the 
statement—and sometimes what the Bible says, 
and that facts confirm it. This is the heart and 
back-bone of my preaching. 

“ Exalts human agency, so as virtually to lose 
sight of human dependence.” You cannot exalt 
human agency higher than free-agency, and ability 
commensurable with divine requirements, as stated 
by Edwards and the New England divines, nor 
can you introduce a dependence, consistent with 
accountability, more absolute than that which 
results from the certainty of voluntary unbelief, 
without the special influence of the Holy Ghost. 
Both these I inculcate intelligibly, and often, and 
if not equally, it is because the circumstances in 
which I have been placed did not demandit. The 
preaching of dependence by hyper-Calvinists had 
been so disproportioned, as required the reiterated 
inculcation of free-agency and ability, to obviate 
prejudice, gain a hearing, and give the relative 
proportions of truth to minds accustomed to dis- 
proportionate and distorted views. 

“ Makes regeneration the result of means to the 
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exclusion of the special influence of the Holy Spir- 
it.” As unfounded as possible. I never thought 
so, said so, nor has ever a paragraph or sentence 
come from me, from which, by any fair construc- 
tion, such an inference could be drawn; nor could 
such an apprehension be entertained by any one, 
who heard attentively, for any length of time, my 
prayers, exhortations, and sermons. All of these 
not only imply no such thing, but exclude the pos- 
sibility of any such supposition. If there be one 
point which my own experience, observation, and 
study of the Bible have taught me, it is the abso- 
lute dependence of saint, sinner, and minister, upon 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit. The ser- 
mon which contains an epitome of my views on 
this subject, is written out, and so far as I know, 
has been approved. Since the reception of your 
letter, it has been read to brother Nettleton and 
received his approbation. It does not encourage 
in ministers a presumptuous reliance on means; 
nor hasit been the effect of my preaching to create 
any such reliance on means, in sinners who have 
come under my inspection and care. 

“ Does not lead men to search the Scriptures.” 
How can this be, if my preaching occasions a pre- 
sumptuous reliance on means? But with some, 
the very head and front of my offending, is that ] 
do inculcate reading the Bible too much. It is 
four years since I have, in dealing with awakened 
sinners, recommended scarce a single book except 
the Bible ; and all the while my confidence in its 
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sufficiency and efficacy has been steadily increas- 
ing, as has also the urgency with which I enforce 
the reading and study of it. My Church have 
gone over the Confession of Faith twice, reading 
and expounding a chapter in the Bible, which con- 
tains the subject of consideration in the Confes- 
sion; and I have also a Bible Class, taught by 
influential members of my Church, besides Bible 
Classes in the Sabbath School. On the whole, I 
think it must be, admitted, that my Church and 
congregation make considerable use of the Bible. 

“ Propose to take a Sinner through a course of 
means and return him a saint.” If by this it 1s 
meant that I propose to make him a saint, I deny 
ever having made such a proposal; if it means 
that I undertook to guarantee the conversion of 
every one who will follow my directions, I say I 
have never offered any such guarantee ; if it mean 
that many who have followed my directions, have 
in a short time afforded credible evidence of piety, 
this is what is common in a successful ministry ; if 
it mean, that in some respects, I succeed better 
with particular classes of persons, and that I am 
more encouraged to attempt the conversion of sin- 
ners, from the success which it has pleased God 
should attend my instructions—this is true; and if 
it mean that the more seriously and implicitly per- 
sons follow my advice, the stronger is my expec- 
tation of a favorable result—this also is true. 

“ Reviving gradual regeneration.” By moral 
suasion I suppose is intended. Iam doing no such 

17 
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thing, and no one would say this who ever heard 
me preach with his ears instead of his elbows. 
All my discourses are marked and explicit on the 
subject of instantaneous regeneration ; and 1 have 
never preached, or stated the subject so carelessly, 
as to justify mistake, having been aware of the 
liability of being misunderstood, and spoken always 
with caution. And as the prevalent errors around 
us on the subject of regeneration, admit the neces- 
sity of a change, only insisting that it is gradual, 
the doctrine of instantaneous regeneration has 
been, ever since my residence here, the Thermop- 
yle of the battle; and I have dwelt more on this 
than on any other topic in Theology. As to moral 
suasion, I hold to none, and never have held to any, 
of which revealed truth is not the means, and the 
special influence of the Holy Spirit the efficient 
cause. Qn this subject also I have always spoken 
with guarded precision, knowing the liability to 
misconception amidst sagacious opponents. 

“ Modify the Calvinistic system in its essential 
parts, and in its vital interests.” If I am _posses- 
sed of the powers you ascribe to me, it must be 
admitted that I understand what are the essential 
parts and vital interests of Calvinism, and of course 
have a better opportunity to judge of my own 
opinions and preaching, than those who hear me 
transiently; and I deny that I am modifying or 
changing the essential doctrines, or affecting the 
vital interest of Calvinism. In respect to “new 
views,” they had reference to my mode of stating, 
proving, and answering objections to those very 
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doctrines. J appreciate, however, my folly in 
using such a term without more definite explana- 
tion of what I meant by it. But I never thought, 
or said I had discovered any new fundamental 
doctrines, or given up any old ones, or so modified 
the Calvinistic doctrines, as to affect the system 
vitally. I had in my mind at the time, those 
fathers in the Church, to whose mode of preach- 
ing on decrees and election you alluded as in some 
respects exceptionable, and to the very things 
which you admit to be defects. But on this sub- 
ject I cannot now express my meaning better, 
than in a note to my review of the Christian Ex- 
aminer ; in which I reply to a similar accusation 
brought against modern Calvinists.* My remark, 


* The reviewer had pronounced the statement of doctrines in 
my sermon entitled, “The Faith once delivered to the Saints,” 
decidedly anti-Calvinistic. Dr.Channing had said, ‘‘ It is a plain 
matter of fact, that the hard features of that religious system which 
has been ‘received by tradition from our fathers,’ are greatly 
softened; and that a necessity is felt by those who hold it, of 
accommodating their representations of it more and more to the 
improved philosophy of the human mind; and to the undeniable 
principles of natural and revealed religion. Unconditional elec- 
tion is seldom heard of among us. ‘The imputation of Adam’s 
sin to his posterity is hastening to Join the exploded doctrine of 
transubstantiation. The more revolting representations of man’s 
state by nature are judiciously kept out of sight, and, what is of 
still greater importance, preaching is incomparably more practi- 
cal than formerly.” 

In reply to this statement of Dr. C.I say: “If the meaning 
of Mr. Channing be, that the doctrines which as mere abstract 
positions wear a repelling aspect, as now explained, seem to 
be the regular parts of a great system of moral government, in 
the administration of which justice and mercy are reconciled, and 
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that three-fourths of my brethren might be alarm- 
ed, etc., was, in the first place a conversational 
hyperbole : and in the next place, I merely meant 
that many on hearing my expositions, would feel 
that my strokes fell upon their philosophy ; which 
having identified with their doctrines, they would 
be alarmed. But I did not say or think that three- 


that mental philosophy has lent her aid in this exposition; that 
the doctrine of election is now so stated as admits of accountability 
and punishment, and stops the mouths of gainsayers—that the 
imputation of Adam’s sin and Christ’s righteousness are so stated, 
as to appear both practicable and rational; and that the doctrine 
of total depravity is now explained in a manner which shows 
both the falsehood and absurdity of the statements and objec- 
tions made concerning it, by its opponents; or that as the doctrines 
of the Bible are better understood, they produce an increase of 
practical preaching; it might all be admitted as a’concise account 
of what we believe to be true. Butif Dr. C. intends to insinuate, 
or to say any one doctrine of the Reformation has been given up, 
or the principle abandoned, on which it has always rested, we 
request him to review this position, and to fortify it by evidence 
or abandon it. Not one of the first principles of the doctrinal 
reformers has been abandoned, while every one of them has been 
corroborated by a more accurate knowledge of mental philoso- 
phy, and of s:riptural interpretation. ‘The entire system never 
stood so impregnable as now, and never appeared so intelligible, 
so reasonable, so amiable, and at the same time so terrible to 
guilty consciences, as now. And if Dr. C. supposes that the 
doctrine of man’s depravity, or the doctrine of election is not 
preached as often as they were, and that Calvinists are holding 
their peace on these points, he follows his own imagination in- 
stead of historical verity. All the great doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion are preached more frequently, and more plainly and power- 
fully by the orthodox in New England, than they were fifty or 
even thirty years ago; and their faithful exhibition is attended 
by the power of God in those increasing revivals of religion which 
are carrying salvation through our land.” 
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fourths of my brethren, or any portion of them, on 
understanding my views, would be alarmed at them 
as affecting the vital interests of Calvinism. And 
as to “bringing my brethren right by gradual 
and not by violent transitions ;” really my good 
brother, your “imagination runs riot ;” all I meant 
was, that the discrepancies of our philosophy, were 
not of such consequence as to justify the agitation 
of our Churches, by a public and perhaps an 
alienating controversy; and still less were it 
worthy of good men, at such a day, to obtrude 
their own peculiarities, and run a race of hobby 
horses; but that whatever changes were needed, 
or assimilation of views, should without sounding a 
trumpet before us, be left to work their way grad- 
ually, as the result of time, experience, and free 
inquiry, and the calm interchange of opinions 
among ministerial brethren. But after all, I can- 
not admit the existence of “new views,” or even 
explain my meaning without implying more in im- 
pression than is true in fact. The physician may 
by experience improve in the application of the 
general principles of his art, without changing 
them, or affecting seriously their vital interests. 
and the observing husbandman may through life be 
acquiring valuable information and making im- 
provement in his application of the general laws 
of nature. But should they say to a friend, they 
had made some improvement in medicine or hus- 
bandry, would they be denounced as innovators or 
ridiculed as reformers? even though they should 
1 bal 
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think it best to make no noise about the matter, 
but let their works speak for themselves! On this 
subject, Brother, allow me. to say that your irony 
is as unmerited as it is severe: and I find no occa- 
sion to “brace up,” inasmuch as it has-no sort of 
application to me. . 
“Gospel can be so preached as to make it palata- 
ble to the carnal heart.” An entire mistake. I 
said the doctrines of the Bible are reasonable in 
fact, and can be so explained and vindicated as to. 
be made to commend themselves to every man’s 
understanding and conscience, and stop every 
mouth. But I did not say, nor have I ever 
said or thought, that the doctrines can be made 
palatable to the carnal heart. To see intellectually, 
and approve the right way, and pursue the worse, 
is a common phenomenon of sinful mind. Still 
though the heart is carnal, it is possible to exaspe- 
rate it with irritating and unreasonable expositions 
of the doctrines. And it is possible, by correct and 
judicious exhibitions in subject and manner, to 
allay the irritation which arises from misapprehen- 
sion, and to bring the heart under such restraint 
by the convictions of the understanding, that its 
more sensible and outrageous enmity, will not be 
apt to rise, while yet it is not reconciled nor is the 
truth palatable. Youdo not surely mean to deny 
the influence of temptation from circumstances to 
create prejudice, and obstinacy, and opposition to - 
the truth. This was the extent of my remark 
concerning the Jews. If their ignorance, and pre- 
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judice, and worldly sacrifices in giving up the Mo- 
saic ecomony, had no special iufluence on the 
rulers of the nation, over and above the natural 
opposition of the heart to the truth, how came it 
to pass that priests and rulers should be so virulent 
and obstinate, while the common people, influenced 
by no such temptation, heard our Saviour gladly ? 
And why is it that the Gospel does not in fact 
meet with the same opposition in orthodox con- 
gregations now, that it met with from the Jews? 
The absence of powerful temptation does not re- 
concile—but the presence of it greatly invigorates 
and inflames its enmity. 

“ Tends to frustrate revivals.” I cannot but 
think that these tendencies of my views to frustrate 
revivals, are of the same kind with those tendencies 
of the Unitarian system, to produce effects that it 
never does produce, while it is attended with 
other effects in direct opposition tothese. On this 
subject, you must forgive me this boasting, for I 
speak as a fool; but the fact is even so; that for 
four years it has pleased God I should be con- 
stantly employed. in revivals of religion, in which 
I cannot but hope that upwards of four hundred 
souls have been inclined and enabled to embrace 
Jesus Christ as he is offered to them in the Gospel. 
A number more than double the results of my 
ministry, during the same time, in any other period 
of my life. I only inquire how it would seem to 
you, had you for the last four years been blessed 
to turn out an uncommon number of good speak- 
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ers, to receive from me a solemn warning concern- 
ing your principles of elocution, as tending to make 
bad speakers ! 

In saying that I agreed with Dr. Taylor, I had 
reference to his views of actual sin, as in all cases 
voluntary, and not the result of a natural necessity | 
Is this a novelty? is ita heresy? or a doctrine 
which is to tear up old foundations? Until recently, 
in saying this, | supposed I agreed with you and 
Dr. Woods, and the great body of New England 
divines, who hold to the doctrine of natural ability 
and moral inability. Am I to understand from 
your alarm that you think there are two sorts of 
actual sin, one voluntary, the other involuntary ? 
and two sorts of qualifications for personal ac- 
countability, one including knowledge of law and 
natural ability, and the other utterly excluding it ? 
So that one class of subjects may be sent to hell 
justly, in circumstances which would exonerate 
another class entirely from all blame. I am not 
an alarmist, but is it true brother, that in the most 
important Theological Seminary in our land, the 
philosophy of free agency, and the nature of sin, 
are so explained, as by implication to deny the 
distinction between natural and moral inability, 
and render it naturally impossible for a sinner to 
make to himself a new heart? And are we who 
hold to different views of the nature of sin and 
free-agency, already called upon for explanation 
on peril of being suspected of heresy? In uniting 
my friends at Andover in an argument with myself 
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in discussing the subject of infant character and 
condition, I have certainly sinned ignorantly and 
in unbelief; but as at present advised, your request 
will be sacredly regarded, and in time to come, I 
shall speak for myself only, and such as may agree 
with me. You perceive, then, that I do say as you 
anticipated I might, not only that much of your 
apprehension is groundless, but that all of it is the 
result of misapprehension and mistake. I admit, 
however, that if my preaching produces misappre- 
hension in the minds of others, without any thing 
to account for it on their part, I ought to regard it 
as the result of some defect in my mode of exhibi- 
tion. I am surprised, however, that you should 
think, that the charge of Arminianism by hyper- 
Calvinists, or anti-Calvinists, should need an expla- 
nation. ‘The latter have for a long time charged 
me with Arminianism, because I preached free 
agency, which they insisted Calvinism denied, and 
so explained the doctrine of free agency and de- 
pendance, as stopped their mouths and superseded 
their power of misrepresentation and proselytism ; 
and this has been my sin against some of this class 
in this city. Others have claimed me for the same 
reason that they have claimed brother Stuart, be- 
cause it is hard to kick against the pricks, and 
much easier to claim an opponent than to answer 
him. Others have claimed me also, because they 
have so long carricatured Calvinism, that when 
they hear it truly stated, they have no way to 
shield themselves against the re-action of an abused 
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public confidence, but to cry out, oh, that is not 
Calvinism, it is good Arminianism. This is the 
game which has been playing in this city, and I 
know of nothing, but the interposition of such 
fears as you express, that can avert the day of re- 
tribution, followed by a glorious reaction of public 
sentiment, in favor of unperverted evangelical 
doctrine. 

But you will say, why should Calvinists be 
alarmed? MHyper-Calvinists are alarmed for the 
same reason that some of them were alarmed in 
the beginning at Andover Divinity, as not up to the 
mark—as mere milk and water—as running down 
orthodoxy, and verging to Arminianism, and for 
the same reason that some of them are alarmed 
now, at the alleged apostacy of Dr. Woods on 
certain points from new Divinity to old Calvinism. 

Others, some ministers and more Church mem- 
bers, who had been sitting for years in the quietude 
of Antinomian inaction, waiting “God’s time,” to 
come and move them, and hking God’s time best 
of all, because it came so slowly, and ended so soon, 
and gave such long and glorious intervals for cov- 
etousness and sloth, have been alarmed lest I should 
put men up to action before God’s time, and have 
been pained at my reproof of their sloth, and per- 
version of the doctrine of Divine sovereignty and 
dependence, as well as by the earnest importunity 
with which I inculcated the duty and the motives 
to immediate action. 


They called it Arminianism, and went to sleep 
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in their doctrinal sloth and profound self-compla- 
cency. It may be that it is the “echo” of some 
such sermons which has reached your ears as being 
of Arminian tendency, for with some men all is 
Arminian which is not Antinomian. But my 
brethren who are not hyper-Calvinists, and are my 
friends, why should any of them be alarmed ? 
That is the question which I wish them to answer, 
and [ am all meekness to receive reproof or admo- 
nition, and all alacrity to reform, when my breth- 
ren, by whose confidence in me I have, under God, 
been sustained and carried through certainly the 
most arduous and difficult, and I hope it may yet 
prove to be the most useful part of my life, shall 
point out the well founded, well authenticated 
cause of their solicitude. 

T may here say that those of my brethren who 
have heard me most, and best understood my mode 
of expounding and vidicating the doctrines of the 
Bible, are not alarmed; and until the single ex- 
ception of Dr. C. was stated to me, I had no appre- 
hension that any one, in whose confidence I had a 
right to rely, had any such fears as your letter in- 
dicates, or even any serious apprehensions at all, 
for the alarm of some of my brethren, those with 
whom for so long a time I had buckled on the har- 
ness, and with whom I took it for granted that my 
orthodoxy stood justly above suspicion, I cannot 
account, except by the unusual concurrence of 
circumstances, and the facility with which fear 
and suspicion once awakened are propagated even 
among good men. 
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It is true, that in assailing error I have not, in 
animated argument, measured out my language 
with the accuracy of metaphysical definition, and 
it is very probable that metaphysical ears have 
been startled, and smelt heresy in my hyperboles 
and metaphors; still the common people have 
heard me gladly, and have smelt no heresy in my 
doctrine that I can learn, and my Rev. friend and 
brother, the Bartlett Professor of Sacred Rhetoric 
at Andover, will not, am sure, hang or burn me 
for any sins of that sort. There may be another 
cause or occasion of misapprehension in those who 
hear me transiently, in the fact, that my preaching 
until recently, has been wholly adapted to the exi- 
gencies of a revival, consequently knowing the 
state of the congregation, J have gone to the Bible 
for remedies, as the physician would go to the 
store of the apothecary, to be applied not in con- 
tempt of system, but in the accommodation of 
elementary scriptural truth to personal exigencies 
under the guidance of experience and common 
sense, rightly dividing the word of truth, and giving 
to every one his portion in due season. 

But incidental to such preaching, and foanl 
every Sabbath by from fifty to one hundred stran- 
gers from all parts of New England, of all sorts 
of philosophy, orthodoxy, belief and unbelief, and 
unacquainted with my particular object, and entire 
system of doctrine, and unacquainted with what I 
had preached and explained to prepare the way 
for what they then heard, or with what I might 
next preach to guard and balance it, it would hardly 
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fail that some should misunderstand. From this 
cause, I cannot doubt that rumors have gone 
abroad, occasioned not by the faults of my preach- 
ing, but by its correct adaptation to the condition 
of my stated hearers. The state of the commu- 
nity in which my labors commenced and have been 
continued, affords another occasion of misappre- 
hension and alarm to some. I found it to be the 
fact, that, between hyper-Calvinistic and _philo- 
sophical necessitarian tendencies, the doctrine of 
dependence had been reiterated and over stated, 
till it had produced extensively in the community 
the results of fatalism with multitudes. If free 
agency was admitted at all, it was so out of sight, 
or so dimly seen in the back ground, that a large 
portion of the community had ceased to feel the 
practical influence of the doctrine of accountability, 
while many were in theory and more in feeling— 
fatalists. In this condition, the people did not 
need high toned Calvinism on the point of depend- 
ence, they had been crammed with it, and were 
dying with excessive aliment, and needed a 
long and vigorous prescription of free agency to 
produce an alterative, and render the truth salu- 
tary, by administering the proper portions in due 
season. Nor was there for a long time any dan- 
ger of overaction on the subject of free agency 
and natural ability. The Antinomianism of per- 
verted Calvinism, and the fatality of philosophical 
necessity, made it an obvious policy and an impe- 
rious duty to indoctrinate the community thoroughly 


in the true principles of God’s moral government, 
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and in the nature, reality, and responsibilities of 
free agency,—it had been any thing rather than 
wisdom, it had been infatuation, to have swung 
out with such preaching as you commend. If it 
would have done good to some, of which I have 
no doubt it would, I am confident it would have 
done great evil to very many more. Anti-Calvin- 
ists would have been needlessly but certainly con- 
firmed in their prejudices, and would have girded 
more closely their cloak of error, which now the 
balanced exhivitions of truth are inclining many to 
hold loosely, and not a few to cast away. 

I did not doubt when my labors commenced 
here, that the times would come, when the whole 
system in its just proportions, might be exhibited 
without repellancy, and with increased effect ; and 
before I received your letter, I had felt the propri- 
ety of beginning to balance the overactings of free 
agency, by giving more prominence, and frequen- 
cy, and power to the doctrine of absolute depend- 
ence on the Holy Ghost. That I have made no 
mistake in judgment, I will not say, but of this I 
am confident, that no man can be qualified to fill 
the station to which God has called me, and to 
meet the responsibilities that have rested on me, 
without acting for himself upon some general plan 
which he alone can fully comprehend, and cannot 
stop at every step to vindicate and explain; and 
if I possess the capacity which you ascribe to me, 
I think my expectations were not unreasonable, that 
my brethren would repose in me the confidence 
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which is indispensable to success on the part of 
every man whom God calls to a high station ou 
high duties in this eventful day. 

The equity of this principle you will not deny. 
The violation of it in respect to some of the fac- 
ulty of your Seminary, you I know felt keenly ; 
whether I have any cause to complain in this re- 
spect, | may be too much interested to decide. 
But I have too long delayed to mention what I re- 
gard as the “sine qua non.” All your fears con- 
cerning all the preceding, were only concurring, 
and amplificatory causes, which had never waked 
up and run together but for the attraction of this 
one. I allude to that “battery,” as you call it, 
which “ just in this solemn conjunction is opened at 
New Haven,” and one of the great guns of which 
you seem to think I have engaged to man at Bos- 
ton. Now, against this assumed coalition between 
me and brother Taylor, I protest, for no man’s 
opinions will I consent to be made answerable, by 
common fame or suspicion, and only as I specifi- 
cally adopt and profess them. I love brother 
Taylor and New Haven, and I love brother 
Woods and Andover, with both I agree, as I sup- 
pose, in all the fundamental doctrines, and with 
both on some points of speculation I differ as they 
do from one another. You conjure me, unless 
constrained by an overwhelming sense of duty to 
pause, re-examine, read, and pray, before I pass 
the Rubicon. I have already told you I have no 
Rubicon to pass, and, as to reading, and re-exami- 
nation, and prayer, it is what I have been about, 
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especially the three past years; it has been my 
chief employment to revise my sermons, and col- 
lect the cream of the last thirty years’ labor, and 
if I have ever preached with truth and discretion, 
it is smce I have been in Boston. On reviewing 
the whole of my course under the urgency of your 
expostulation, which avails with my heart and head 
more than that of almost any other man, I per- 
ceive but two things which demand my attention; 
the first is, to go on as the state of this community 
admits, in adjusting the symmetrical proportions of 
the systems of free agency and dependency; the 
other is, since | am apprised of the need of it, to 
be as careful to explain and guard against miscon- 
ception on the subject of dependence on the Holy 
Spirit, as I have been in establishing the doctrine 
of free agency in opposition to fatalism, but as to 
my hyperboles and metaphors, alas! I shall des- 
pair of ever reducing them to logical precision, 
but shall probably go on sinning as I have done. 

It is my hope and expectation, that the prece- 
ding explanations will be satisfactory; a work, 
which, for few men in this world, worn down and 
exhausted as I have been by other cares and la- 
bors, would I have attempted, almost, my good 
brother, for no one but yourself, whom certainly 
above most this side heaven, I love and confide in. 

Should any point remain unexplained, about 
which your fears still cluster, you will have the 
goodness to tell me in short metre definitely, 
wherein you think me in error, and what you take 
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to be the truth in the case. But should the ac- 
count which I have given of myself and my stew- 
ardship be satisfactory, I need not ask you to take 
the responsibility of extending the satisfaction to 
all who have seen your letter to me, or whose fears 
your own fear and conversation may have excited. 
With unfeigned and unabated affection, and confi- 
dence, I remain your friend and brother. 
Lyman Beecuer..- 


The foregoing reply of Dr. Beecher, is inserted 
here, not on account of its importance as a reply 
to the letter of Dr. Porter, for in this point of 
view, as every attentive reader will discover, it is 
scarcely a nominal reply, being made up chiefly of 
assertion ; but it is inserted, because it proves in a 
very convincing manner, that Dr. Porter’s fears 
were by no means groundless, and illustrates very 
clearly the nature and extent of Dr. Beecher’s 
claim to the reputation of a consistent divine. My 
limits will not admit of a minute analysis of the 
reply ; all I propose at present, is a brief review of 
some few paragraphs. 

The first to which I would invite particular at- 
tention, is as follows, viz: 

“'The chief occasion of needless divisions in the 
Church of God, has been the undue stress which 
good men have laid upon the cercumstantials of 
religion, who were agreed in the fundamentals. I 
mean by circumstantials, either the discipline and 


ceremonies, or the philosophy of religion. The 
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first divided the Church of England, the second 
threatens to divide us. By the philosophy of reli- 
gion, I mean the different theories by which men 
illustrate and defend those doctrines in which they 
are agreed. This, you know, always has been, and 
till men have more grace and knowledge, proba- 
bly always will be the debatable ground, the re- 
gion of hobby horses, no two of which can be 
hitched together.” 3 

Whether Dr. Beecher would say this now, is 
another question. The above reply was written 
some seven or eight years since. At that time, 
this philosophy of religion was a hobby that he and 
a few others seemed pleased with, but it was of 
short duration. The hobby could not bear its own 
weight, and therefore could not long be ridden to 
advantage. As the thing has now become stale, I 
do not wish to revive it by any labored discussion. 
It is proper, however, that I should give a few ex- 
amples of the sophistry involved in this position, 
to illustrate the depth of Dr. Beecher’s theological 
research. The position is, that the philosophy or 
theory by which men illustrate and defend the 
doctrines or facts in which they agree, is among 
the circumstantials of religion, and therefore should 
not be a matter of serious difference. For exam- 
ple, the disciples of Christ and his enemies, were 
agreed in the fact that he cast out devils. But 
they differed in their philosophy of this fact. The 
disciples maintained that he cast out devils by the 
finger of God. ‘The opposers insisted that he cast 
them out by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. Was 
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the philosophy in this case a mere circumstantial ? 
Was it debatable ground, and the region of hobby 
horses, whether evil spirits were cast out by God, 
or by Beelzebub? Another example. The doc- 
trine of regeneration is, in terms, a point of agree- 
ment by different theorists. But now philosophy 
comes in to illustrate and defend this doctrine. 
One alleges that it consists simply in baptism; an- 
other avers that it is the effect of moral suasion, by 
the power of men and the truth, and it may be, of 
the Holy Spirit, operating on the principle of 
moral suasion; another is equally confident that 
regeneration is wholly the act of the subject of it, 
that he regenerates himself ; while another is fixed 
in the belief that regeneration is by the mighty 
power of God, creating the sinner in Christ Jesus 
unto good works, and that this is the decided tes- 
timony of scripture. Here, then, is nominal agree- 
ment in the doctrine, but difference in philosophy. 
Is that difference'a mere “circumstantial of reli- 
gion?” Will any candid mind say so? Does it 
make no difference whether the sinful heart is 
changed by men and means, or by the finger of 
God? Will it have no important effect upon tle 
views and joys of the inhabitants of heaven to 
know which of these theories is true? Will it 
make no difference as to the security of believers 
on their way to heaven, which of these theories is 
true? Can this philosophy, by those who take the 
scriptures for their guide, be considered debata- 
ble ground, the region of hobby horses ? 

Another example. Different theorists agree in 
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the doctrine that salvation is by Christ. But here, 
philosophy comes in to illustrate and defend. One 
alleges that salvation is by Christ, by virtue of his 
perfect example and correct teaching, while they 
deny his divinity, and his vicarious atonement. 
Another claims that Christ died for all men in 
such a sense, that all will, of course, and without 
fail, be saved. Another believes that Christ died 
to satisfy the law, and lay a foundation on which 
God can be just, and the justifier of them that be- 
lieve. Now is this philosophy among the mere 
circumstantials of religion? Is this considered by 
orthodox Christians as debatable ground, or the 
region of hobby horses? If so, then why not re- 
ceive Unitarians and Universalists to our fellow- 
ship ? 

I might mention other examples, but perhaps 
enough has been said to show that the man who 
could at all adopt such a maxim, as that the phi- 
losophy of religion is among its “ citrcumstantzals,’ 
must be a shallow theologian, and that he who 
held this sentiment only eight years ago, cannot 
properly boast of his long established reputation. 

But what ground is there for this distinction 
between the doctrines and the philosophy of reli- 
gion? Can it be true in fact, that the former are 
matter of agreement, while the latter constitutes 
debatable ground? Is it said that different men 
have different ways of illustrating and defending 
the same doctrine? I know it, but then, do not 
their different illustrations and defence change the 
aspect of the doctrine in conformity to their phi- 
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losophy, so that, after all, the alleged agreement 
consists only in terms? A man who considers re- 
generation as a radical change of heart, must, in 
his philosophy, assign some adequate cause for 
such a change, and explain it in a way consistent 
with such a supposition. His doctrine, then, must 
correspond with his philosophy, and his philosophy 
with his doctrine. If there is any discrepancy, 
one or the other must be modified till they agree. 
To say that the philosophy of religion is circum- 
stantial and debatable, is to say that the whole of 
religion is so, it is effectually to obliterate all its es- 
sential features. The maxim in question, then, is 
a mere theological toy; and the fact that Dr. 
Beecher was captivated with it, shows that his the- 
ology was reckless and puerile. 

I have here a protest to enter against the liberty 
which Dr. Beecher assumes of deciding by his 
own tpse dixit, what in religion is circumstantial 
and debateable, and then demanding that all his 
brethren shall think as he does, and in default of 
this, branding them as schismatics. This is ex- 
ceedingly disingenuous. 

If he meant to represent that the questions in 
religion which he calls philosophy, are generally 
admitted to be “ circumstantial” and “debatable,” 
‘then, he either intentionally misrepresented the 
facts, or is inexcusably ignorant of the true state 
of the case in regard to a great proportion of the 
religious community. Who regards these things 
as the circumstantials of religion, except a class of 
men who have recently exhibited themselves as 
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reformers in theology, and who appear to practice 
this sort of tergiversation to avoid the field of ar- 
gument? Have they not been told again and 
again, that the questions in discussion are by many 
regarded as vital to true religion ? 

But if Dr. Beecher only meant by his represen- 
tation that he and a few of his associates, regard 
the philosophy of religion as circumstantial, then, I 
ask, what are his claims to the reputation of a con- 
sistent theologian? Suppose a man, proposing to 
erect an edifice, should say, that he regards the 
foundation, the walls, and the frame, as the cir- 
cumstantials only of building, what claim could he 
pretend to have to the character of an intelligent 
builder ? 

In connexion with the above mentioned maxim 
respecting the philosophy of religion, Dr. Beecher 
proposes a method of peace and quiet, which 
claims some attention. It is this. 

“Let every man ride his own hobby without 
molestation or alarm, leaving it to experience and 
public sentiment to adjust the relative merits of 
the favorite animals.” 

To this, I answer, the experiment has been tried 
to the full satisfaction of many. The hobby of 
New Divinity, has been prancing through our 
Churches, and Colleges, and Seminaries for years, 
claiming exclusive rights and privileges, it has taken 
unresisted possession of most of our Charitable 
Institutions, it has seized on the press and the pul- 
pit to a great extent; it has thrust itself into most 
of our periodicals, and claimed exclusive authority 
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in revivals of religion, and now it bites, and kicks, 
and threatens to “hew down” every thing that 
comes in its way, at the same time, “cryiIne 
PEACE,” until it seems to be time for alarm, and to 
inquire whether experience and public sentiment 
do not begin to adjust the merits of this “ favorite 
animal?” Woes Dr. Beecher say that the experi- 
ment has gone decidedly in his favor, and that he 
“knows who will conquer ?” I reply, as it respects 
the multitude of the self-righteous, the worldly, 
the fanatical, and the inexperienced, it may be 
true. But is it so with the sober, pious, and tried 
followers of Christ ? 

The testimony of Dr. Reed, one of the delega- 
tion from England, may not be amiss here, as an 
exposition of experience and public sentiment. 
That he is an impartial and competent observer, 
will not be denied. In his journal, vol. ii. p. 57, 
he says: 

“The New Divinity and the New Measures, 
have greatly coalesced, and they have given for 
the time, currency to each other. Many pious and 
ardent persons and preachers, from the causes to 
which I have adverted, were disposed to think that 
the new opinions had all the advantage in a revi- 
val, and this gave them all the preference in their 
judgment. Where they in connexion with the 
New Measures have been vigorously applied, there 
has, indeed, been no want of excitement. The 
preacher who firmly believes that the conversion 
of men rests on the force of moral suasion, is not 
unlikely to be persuasive. And the hearer who is 
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told “he can convert himself,” that it is “as easy — 
for him to do so as to walk,” that he has only “to 
resolve to do it and it is done,” is not unlikely to be 
moved into self-complacent exertion. But it may 
be asked, do either the preacher or the hearer pos- 
sess those sentiments which are likely to lead to a 
true conversion, and to bring forth fruits meet for 
repentance !” | 

“ By their fruits ye shall know them. There has 
certainly been good done where there has been 
much evil, for with this evil there has still been a 
large portion of divine truth. But I fear not to 
say, that where there has been the largest infusion 
of the New Divinity into the New Measures, there 
has been the greatest amount of unwarrantable ex- 
travagance. There has been great excitement, 
much animal emotion and sympathy, high resolves, 
and multiplied conversions, but time has tested 
them, and they have failed.” In the above testi- 
mony of Dr. Reed, the great body of the friends 
of genuine revivals fully concur. It is already a 
fact that considerate people have no confidence in 
reputed revivals which are connected with New 
Divinity and New Measures. Time and experi- 
ence have tested them, and they have failed, and 
many Churches in the land are now groaning under 
the sad effects. Is it not time for alarm ? 

In one paragraph of his reply, Dr. Beecher as- 
serts that he has no campaign to open, no Rubicon 
to pass. When we consider what he has since 
done, especially in the publication of his “Views 
in Theology,” it is manifest that he little under- 
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stood what he was doing. That a minister should 
deliberately enter on the work of introducing Pe- 
lagianism and fanaticism into the asylum of the 
Pilgrims, and yet, in his own view, have no cam- 
paign to open, no Rubicon to pass, is a wonder |! 
This may be as proper a place as any, to say a 
word respecting division and alienation among 
ministers and Churchés of our denomination. Dr. 
Beecher seems to think it suitable for him to talk 
about the importance of union and concentrated 
action ; and to deplore the evils of alienation. He 
seems to think that somebody has done very wick- 
edly in causing suspicions and divisions. He seems 
to have been looking about at one and another of 
his brethren as the guilty cause. _ But I would re- 
spectfully ask him if he ever seriously deliberated 
on the question, “ What have I done?” The pres- 
ent state of our Churches and religious affairs 
presents a most heart-rending spectacle. Who is 
it that put the causes in motion which have produ- 
ced these evils? Who is it, that, when his breth- 
ren tell him they cannot in conscience go with him, 
threatens to “hew them down?” ‘There is a tre- 
mendous responsibility. resting on somebody re- 
specting this matter. And will it make the evil 
any less or more tolerable for Dr. Beecher to clear 
the guilty and condemn the innocent? The Rev. 
Mr. Rand in his letter to Dr. Beecher on the influ- 
ence of his ministry in Boston, says, “As the ad- 
vocates of the old ways viewed the matter, you 
had yourself introduced and propagated the prin- 
ciples which they opposed more effectively than 
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any other man living in New England, except 
Connecticut. You could scarcely have known 
that controversy had arisen, without knowing, too, 
that your beloved brethren considered you as hav- 
ing a principal part in propagating the sentiments 
which occasioned the whole.” : 

A moment’s consideration is also due to the cri- 
terion of his usefulness which Dr. Beecher propo- 
ses, and by which he repels the charge that his sys- 
tem tends to frustrate revivals of religion, and that 
is, the visible effects of his labors. He says, that 
“for four years it has pleased God, I should be 
constantly employed in revivals of religion, in 
which I cannot but. hope that four hundred souls 
have been inclined and enabled to embrace Jesus — 
Christ as he is offered to them in the Gospel.” 

Now I shall not take it upon me to dispute these 
statements as matter of fact, but the mention of 
what man can know concerning these things, as a 
criterion of a minister’s character, or preaching, or 
usefulness, is highly objectionable. In the day of 
the Lord, when the books are opened, and the 
names written in the book of life are disclosed, it 
may be proper for a minister to look upon renew- 
ed souls as seals of his ministry and crowns of his 
rejoicing. But to do it now, when we look only 
on the outward appearance, is certainly premature, 
and when we consider the abuses to which such a 
practice is liable, and with which it is always at- 
tended, itis highly reprehensible. Probably the 
very facts to which Dr. Beecher here alludes, may 
have been one cause of Dr. Porter’s fears, and 
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one reason why he regarded the system of Dr. 
Beecher as tending to frustrate revivals of reli- 
gion, by multiplying visible effects beyond real ex- 
perience. At any rate, nothing tends so much to 
frustrate revivals as to bring them under suspicion 
by spurious imitations; and the greatest possible 
enemies to revivals are those who corrupt them 
for their own personal advantage. Simon, the 
Sorcerer, was anxious to purchase the gift of the 
Holy Ghost, for the purposes of pecuniary specu- 
lation. And many at this day, appear to be anx- 
ious to obtain sanction and support in their senti- 
ments and measures from what they call revivals 
of religion. ‘They seem determined, that, in one 
way or another, the Holy Spirit shall endorse their 
proceedings. And it is a well known fact that the 
most lawless fanatics in the land are constantly ap- 
pealing to the same criterion which Dr. Beecher 
here proposes. They must be the men of God, 
they must be the revival men, because they have 
made a multitude of converts, they have a larger 
score than most others can boast. Who that has 
any sense of propriety, or any reverence for sa- 
cred things, must not feel ashamed to enter the 
lists of such a competition ? 

One more paragraph of the reply demands a 
brief review, and 1 have done. It is as follows: 

“]T found it to be a fact that between hyper- 
Calvinistic and philosophical necessitarian tenden- 
cies, the doctrine of dependence had been reitera- 
ted and overstated, till it had produced in the com- 
munity the results of fatalism with multitudes. In 
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this condition, the people did not need high-toned 
Calvinism on the point of dependence, they had 
_been crammed with it, and were dying with ex- 
cessive aliment, and needed a long and vigorous 
prescription of free agency to produce an altera- 
tive, and render the truth salutary by administer- 
ing the proper proportions in due season.” 

In the first place, as to the fact which Dr. 
Beecher alleges, were his apprehensions probably 
well founded? By what means had the good peo- 
ple of Boston been crammed with the sentiment 
of dependence? Who were the ministers that 
preceded Dr. Beecher, who overstated the doc- 
trine of dependence, and urged hyper-Calvinism, 
till they produced the results of fatalism? The 
weight of this charge must fall on the Rev. Dr. 
Griffin and the Rev. Joshua Huntington, than 
whom no men were more respected, or were 
more eminent for laying the foundations and erec- ~ 
ting the superstructure of evangelical piety. Did 
the Park-Street Lectures of Dr. Griffin tend to 
produce the results of fatalism? Is it credible 
that such men as those who preceded Dr. Beecher 
in Boston, were justly chargeable with such indis- 
cretion, is it decorous to give such an intimation? 

But if the fact were what Dr. Beecher appre- 
hended, what shall we say of the remedial course 
which he adopted? Is one extreme a remedy for 
another? Ifa man has a frozen limb, is it a prop- 
er course of treatment to thrust it into the fire? 
Dr. Beecher on his arrival at Boston finds the peo- 
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ple, as he supposed, crammed with dependence 
and hyper-Calvinism, and dying with excessive 
aliment. ‘To produce depletion he resorts to a 
theological emetic, in the form of New Divinity. 
The question however is, whether the remedy was 
not worse than the disease? If people have abu- 
sed Calvinism so as to become fatalists, is it expe- 
dient to push them over to Pharisecism for a 
cure ? 3 

But to view the subject in a serious light. Dr. 
Beecher went to Boston as a minister of the Gos- 
pel, under the broad commission of Christ. When 
he came thither, according to his own account, he 
thought he discovered circumstances which ren- 
dered it expedient to suppress a part of it, and 
deliver only what he judged suitable. Is this cor- 
rect practice? Had not Paul temptations and 
trials in preaching the Gospel to the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor, and yet he had the testimony of his 
conscience and of his hearers that he had not 
shunned to declare all the counsel of God. 

Dr. Beecher will doubtless plead that ministers 
have a discretionary power in regard to the times 
and seasons of particular administration. This 
may be in a measure admitted ; but can this power 
be so construed as to warrant a minister to sup- 
press, and to persist for months and years in sup- 
pressing important features of the Gospel? If it 
can, then may the Gospel be totally sppRnesged, 


and in its place the message which man’s wisdom 


teacheth may be adopted. The question is, did 
Dr. Beecher, according to his own account, preach 
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the Gospel at allin Boston? He preached a part 
of it, but admits that he made but a partial exhibi- 
tion, on account of existing circumstances. Did 
he then preach the Gospel? could he say to his 
Church and congregation in Boston, I have not 
shunned to declare to you all the counsel of 
God? He will say perhaps, that he intended 
to supply that m which others were deficient. 
They crammed with dependence and he crammed 
with free agency, and thus between them both the 
Gospel was dispensed. This however is evading 
the question. If others had neglected any part of 
the truth, it was doubtless proper for him to restore 


it to its proper rank and proportions; but was it 


proper for him to countervail this neglect by 
another neglect of his own? Cana minister be 
justified i suppressing a part of the truth, because 
he judges that by others it has been overstated ? 
Will he be authorized to exhihit a modified Gospel 
because others do the same? Whither will sucha 
principle lead? If this disclosure exhibits a just 


specimen of Dr. Beecher’s ministerial course, he — 
surely ought not to complain if “required to repel 


the suspicion of quackery by publishing an account 
of his cases and his practice.” To what were his 
four hundred converts converted, but to a partial 
Gospel? And who cannot make converts by 
such means ? 

I now take leave of this subject by expressing 
the hope that Dr. Beecher may never find himself 
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in the Hellespont, with waves and storms to buffet; 
but should he, let him be respectfully and affection- 
ately reminded, that, to extricate himself will re- 
quire another sort of “heart” than one of “oak.” 
“the weapons of” this “warfare are not carnal.” 
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